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miles of automatic machinery. 
takes four months to produce an Overland car and how 
thorough, accurate and painstaking each operation is. 
The book is free, and we want you to have one. It is 
interesting and full of information. 


In ™ T TOT 


it, for it is written in words of few syllables. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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@ We have just published a very thorough book which 
explains in a clear, definite and readable manner the 
difference in automobile plants. 
whole book is to prove the economical manufacturing 
ability of the Overland plants---to prove its strength by 
showing and explaining to you the interior and exterior 
of the greatest automobile plant in the world. 
you over the entire 80 acres. 
departments that will not be found in other plants. It 
explains and illustrates the giant Olsen tensile strength 
testing machine of 100,000 pounds capacity for testing 
’ raw metals. It shows you what a White-Souther endur- 
ance tester is. It takes you through the chemical labo- 
ratories and the great drop forge plant---the largest in 
It takes you through what will seem like 
It shows you how it 


And the point of this 


It takes 


It takes you in shops and 


Anyone can read 


Model 59-T, 5-Passenger, Fore-Door Touring Car, $900 


Wheel base 106 inches; motor 4x4}; horsepower 
transmission selective, 





30; Splitdorf magneto; 
three speeds and reverse, F. & S. ball bearings; 
tires, 32x3} Q. D.; 3 oil lamps, 2 gas lamps and 
Complete set of tools. 





A Book That Fully Explains Why We Can 
Build a 30-Horsepower 5-Passenger Fore-door 


Touring Car to Sell for $900. Write fora Copy 


T is utterly impossible for anyone to realize the econom- 
ical manufacturing strength of the Overland organization without a 
clear idea of its enormous manufacturing facilities. 

man an automobile factory is merely a factory—a place where cars are made. Yet there is 
the greatest difference in the world. On one hand you have a plant which, on account of its 
great production, can make and sell its car for far less than the other factory. And on the 
other hand you might have a very small factory which, while it produces a good car, has a 
very small capacity, and its car for car production costs are considerably higher than those 
of the large plant. That is why you find one manufacturer selling his 30-horsepower touring 
car for $1250 while we market that type of machine for $900. 


To the average 


g Above all, it gives you a clear understanding of eco- 
nomics in the production of automobiles in great 
quantities, and we believe it proves why no other manu- 
facturer in the business can produce the car described 
below and sell it at our price without losing money. To 
realize this you have but to compare this automobile 
with any other similar car on the market. Take the 
entire list of specification and see if you can duplicate 
this car for less than $1250. 
wheel base, the motor, the seating capacity, the body 
finish, the transmission, the design, etc. Do this and 
the exceptional value of this car will show you where to 
invest your money. Our model 59 is the most progres- 
sive step the industry has ever witnessed, and it meansa 
great deal to the motor buyers of America. 


Check the whole car, the 


g Aline to us will bring you this new Overland book. 
It explains what we are and what we have got and why 
other cars of similar size and rating are from twenty 
to forty per cent. higher in price. Write and ask for 
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THE: LATE JUSTICE. HARLAN 


John Marshalf Harlan, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States since 1877, who died recently in Washington at the 
age of seventy-eight, He came from an old Kentucky family, served during the Civil War as Colonel of the Tenth Kentucky Infantry, and 
was afterward Attorney-General of Kentucky and twice Republican candidate for Governor. Justice Harlan came into especial promi- 
nence shortly before his death by his dissent from the majority opinion of the Supreme Court in the Standard Oil and Tobacco cases. 
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Comment 


On the Rails 


PopuNK JUNcTION, NO. OKLA., Oct. 21. 


of trust-busting in California to the frigid atmos- 
phere of peace-peace-if-there-be-no-peace which set- 
tles like a pall upon these snowy hills. The special 
train was scheduled to reach Podunk Centre at 
noon, but was delayed an hour by a courageous, 
though ill-advised, shote which disputed the right 
ot way. 

The crowd at the station was born of poor but 
honest parents and gave the President a hearty 
cowboy cheer. He greeted them with a smile. A 
composite speech on the States of the Union and 
north Oklahoma followed. At many telling points 
it was punctured with applause and cracks from 
pistols. When the President announced that he 
should eschew polities a slight disturbance arose 
from a misunderstanding of the verb by a few 
lovers of nicotine in the back row. It was quickly 
quel'ed. In other respects the delivery was un- 
marked by exciting incident except in so far as 
representatives of the Chautauqua circle, hearing 
the word “ peace,” jumped to the conclusion that 
Mr. Bryan’s most famous lecture had got mixed 
up with his policies, had been stolen, and was now 
about to be offered as original matter. Having 
heard same more than twice, they went away. 
Their departure was not felt by the President, 

- who kept his eyes glued to the official proof-sheets. 
By many present, including Major ArcuipaLp S. 
Burr, this oration was considered the best yet. It 
follows: 


(Here insert Pub. Doc. 47639 franked from Exec. 
Mans., Wash., now released by order Sec. HILLEs. ) 


Many cowboys were clearly convinced of the 
propriety of peace at home and some abroad. All 
seemed subdued and thoughtful. But when, 
stretching to his full height and speaking with a 
great, though Vietrola-like voice, the President 
shouted, “In times of War, prepare for Peace!” 
there was a tremendous outburst of riotous en- 
thusiasm. This continued without abatement un- 
iil word came that the 2.16 class of trotters would 
he started in eight minutes. Instantly we were 
alone. ; ‘ 

The belief is strongly entertained by all on 
board that the trip is a great success. There is 
no polities in it. The President is speaking as 
President ef the Whole People, without regard to 
race, creed, or previous condition of mental in- 
firmity. To Senator Jimjams, the powerful ex- 
insurgent, who said, loudly, that “ No. Oklahoma 
would be with him ‘spite o’ hell,” the President 
replied, “Hush.” Later the two statesmen dis- 
cussed crop conditions in the privacy of a state- 
room. 

Another .challenge arrived to-day from Bryan. 
“On behalf of the American people,” he tele- 
graphed, collect, “I demand to know who, if any- 
body, and if nobody, why not, advised you to ap- 
point George Jefferson Binks Associate Cook of 
the White House. Names of recommenders of 
said appointee and exact dates thereof required. 
Failure to make prompt refutation will be ac- 
cepted as proof conclusive that Supper-food Trust 
dictated Answer, your own expense, or 
take untoward consequences.” 


same. 
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The answered with dignified 
silence. 

Announcement was made in the store of Podunk 
Centre that the President would explain his atti- 
tude on the wool tariff. It was 
Secretary Hives said, indignantly, he would do 
no such thing. -The Cayote Yelp, a rabid Populist 
sheet, sneeringly rejoined that he couldn’t. This 
also was officially denied. 

The assemb'ed multitude, headed by the post- 
master and district marshal, gave the traveling 
party a reception at the Court-House. There was 
a dance also in the Town Hall across the street. 
The dance was well attended. 

At a banquet tendered later by the Podunk Hol- 
low Hog Drivers’ Association the President took 
strong ground against rotation in office. He 
thought it was a bad thing from an academic 
standpoint. This was a higher plane than the 
members of the Hog Drivers’ Association are ac- 
customed to encounter in public speaking, but they 
thought they saw the point. Senator Jimjams ap- 
plauded vigorously. ' 

The results of the tour of elucidation and ex- 
emplification have been so gratifying that it is 
now planned to extend it to June 8th. By that 
time it is kelieved that Congress will have ad- 
journed and the Tariff Board will be ready, to 
report progress. It is seriously felt that some- 
body who wants enlightenment will be missed if 
the party rushes back to Washington in unseemly 


challenge was 


= ‘ ~draste, and there is a strong desire to take no 
lik next day it snowed. Hardly would one have < 


anticipated so sudden a change from the hot air ° 


ehances. All depends on the ability of the railway 
companies to stand the. strain. 


(Private to Mang. Ed.—This is a feeler put out by 
Sec. HILLEs. ) 


To-morrow the President will address the Turko- 
Italian ‘Railway Union. Temporarily and with 
quick tact he will drop peace. It is as yet un- 
decided, however, whether the subject will be 
Divorce or Enforcement of Law. as only God and 
WickersHam Understand It. 

The usual report that Secretary WiLson has re- 
signed is unfounded. A prominent member of the 
party—name withheld for the good of the service— 
remarked to-day that. you couldn’t get him out 
with an ax. 

Major Butt is better this morning. Temperature 
only normally abnormal. Pulse positively rancid. 


(Private to Mang. Ed.—Wife’s birthday Jan, 21st. 
Please arrange send substitute temporarily.) 


1912 
Tarr and WickerRsSHAM will be a ticket hard 
to beat. 


For Associate Justice 

While deploring precipitaney in the performance 
of public duties, especially at a time when con- 
ciliation of dissatisfied voters is considered a more 
pressing necessity, we feel bound, nevertheless, to 
direct attention to the vacancy on the Supreme 
Court bench. Some day or other it will have to 
be filled, and it may not be too early even now to 
weigh the qualitications of eminent barristers 
whose fitness and availability seem obvious. Act- 
ing upon this theory and in a spirit of somewhat 
eager helpfulness, we respectfully submit the fol- 
lowing names: 


1. THEopore RooseEvEttT, LL.D., of New York. 
2. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, LL.D., of Nebraska. 
3. Ropert M. La Fouietrr, LL.D., of Wisconsin. 


Of the three, we should say that Mr. Roosevett 
has the more quasi-judicial mind. It came to him 
as a> child gnd has been: Sedulously cultivated. 
Our recollection is that“he was not aetually ad- 
mitted to the bar, but was on his way to court for 
examination when Fate reached out a kindly hand 
and yanked him up to Albany to begin a career 
from which he has derived no little personal satis- 
faction. Although he has never engaged in 
criminal practice, his intimate association in times 
cf need with undesirable citizens, whose proper 
place he subsequently discovered was in the dock, 
has proven of inestimable value in forming a con- 
ception of the true functions of jurisprudence. 
It is, however, as a profound student of inter- 
national law that Justice Rooskvett would rank 
most high. His keen analysis of the unbinding 
force of treaties, as exemplified particularly in 
the case of Colombia vs. U.S.A. (Outlook reports, 
vol. xxi, pp. 4-11-44). is universally regarded as a 
combination of expansive logic and circumscribed 
exegesis such as the world has never beheld. 
Therein appears for the first time a luminous 
exposition, not only of the shop-worn Caveat 


Emptor, but of the more modern axioms: Strength 


4 


unauthorized. . 


begets Justice, and To the End all Means must ~ 
Bow. The virtual certainty, moreover, that the 
appointment would tend to enhance the high re- 
gard in which Mr. Roosrvett already holds the 
judiciary is a point well to be considered. 
Technically, however, it must be admitted that 
Mr. Bryan’s qualifications are superior. Accord- 
ing to Who’s Who, he either practised or was will- 
ing to practise law in Jacksonville, Illinois, from 
1883 to 1887. Although it is a matter of deep 
regret that his cases are not yet of record, it is 
safe to assume from his subsequent experiences 
in another sphere that he was always on the right 
but losing side. The chief value to the great 
court of Justice Bryan would be, of course, as 
an antidote to such of his associates as feel that 
decisions should be characterized by reason. Upon 
this point, as all know, our hero is adamant. He 
is, moreover, a strong believer in and eloquent 
expounder of the familiar Rule which, prior to 
1896, was known as golden. While, in strict con- 
formity with a lifelong habit, Mr. Bryan is indis- 
posed to. be regarded as a candidate, it is our un- 
derstanding that he is willing that the names of 
all who recommend him for the position shall be 
raade public. This method, it is believed, would 


prevent any packing of the court except by readers 


of the Commoner, which, by the way, can now be 
had for fifty cents a year. or, in happy combina- 
tion with this Journal of Civilization, for $4.50. 
Circumstances and inherent tendency are re- 
sponsible for Mr. La Fouietre’s calling to the bar. 
According to his autobiography, he did not care 
especially to become a lawyer. He really pre- 
ferred to saw wood with the common people. 
What tempted him and finally led him astray was 
the salary attached io the job of district attorney. 
He needed the money to get married, went after 
it, and got it. The result proving satisfactory, he 
has continued to be a public servant under like 
arrangements ever since. The province of Justice 
La Fo..etrte would be to hand down opinions and 
dust off the calendar every morning—a task for 
whose performance his superbly didactic mind 
possesses peculiar equipment. Other practical 
political reasons, similar to those which actuated 
the selection of Mr. Justice Hucues, might be 
adduced in favor of the appointment of Mr. La 
Fo.uettTe; but these we regard as unmentionable: 
As between these three illustrious candidates, 
we hardly feel warranted in making a choice at 
this time. Indeed, we shall not do so at all if 
President Tart carries out his present intention 
of returning to Washington on or soon after the 
8th of June of the year immediately forthcoming. 


*Twas Ever Thus 

How characteristic of Brother Hearst to sig- 
nalize his impressive return to the Democratic 
fold by bolting the ticket! 


The Platform of the Progressives 

The address to the country given out by the 
conference of Progressive Republicans at Chicago 
is singularly weak. It has not the strength which 
even opponents of the movement may well have 
expected it to display. It does not reflect or in- 
dicate the strength of the movement itself or even 
its quality. There is not a ringing sentence in 
it and it is utterly lacking in the fire and feeling, 
the clearness and boldness and air of firm resolve, 
which are usually found in such a challenge to 
the established political order. For a trumpet- 
blast the note of it is woefully hesitant and 
troubled. It falls far short of the standard set 
by the earlier utterances of those pioneer insur- 
gents, the Liberal Republicans of 1872, and noth- 
ing could be more unlike the grave and heroic 
appeal of the Free Soil Democrats in 1854. The 
conference has only itself to blame if the public 
turns to the only comparison left and recalls the 
weak and unsuccessful Silver Republican move- 
ment of 1896. 

The conference erred in not defining clearly its 
own character and purpose, for the public is par- 
donably uncertain whether to regard it as repre- 
sentative of the movement’ in general or as an 
ageney of the La FoLterte boom. It erred again 
in undertaking to state the Progressive creed and 
failing to make the statement either clear or com- 
plete. How much light on the Progressive pro- 
gramme can one possibly get from a proposal to 
make business “safe and stable” by legislation 
if there is not a word vouchsafed as to what legis- 
lation will do it? How can one possibly accept a 
definition of the attitude of a national faction— 
a faction asking for control of the government as 
well as of a party—wifhout a word about the 
tariff? That omission was indeed a capital blunder; 
sufficient by itself to “queer” the entire perform- 











“ance. It presented the absurdity of a resort to 
defensive tactics.in the very moment of aggression ; 
a retreat while blowing a charge. 

There is but one thing made clear by the con- 
ference and its address, and that is of a negative 
rather than a positive character. Yet it is enough 
to give importance to the action taken. It is 
made clear that the Progressives do not mean to 
attempt the setting up of a new party, but will 
make their fight as Republicans. Of course some 
of them may bolt the convention, but there is no 
threat of-any such action and so little of the tone 
of no compromise that it seems highly unlikely 
the bo!t will be the birth of a party. So we get, 
apparently, a view of the bounds of insurgency in 
the present national campaign. To change the 
policy and the control of the Republican party, 
to assure by partial disaffection its defeat if it is 
not sufficiently changed—these, it seems, are the 
Progressive possibilities in the immediate future. 


Their Candidate 

It-may be thought that declaring for La Fot- 
LETTE was the truly important and significant 
action of the conference, and that the record of 
the candidate makes, as the conference said, a 
clear enough platform; but we do not agree. La 
Fo.uLeTte was already the insurgent candidate. 
He had already been accepted more authoritatively 
by men whe, like Senator CumMins, stayed away 
from the conference than he could be by any who 
attended it. As to his record, there are two rea- 
sons why it should not be taken as rendering a 
platform unnecessary. Even if it is a perfectly 
clear platform in itself, only a part of the country 
has read it; and it is not perfectly clear. Only 
the Middle West, we take it, is familiar with what 
La Fouierre has done in Wisconsin. The rest of 
us know him by his course at Washington. Even 
that part of his career fails to show such a con- 
sistent standing for the same things as to make us 
sure of what we should get by voting for him. 
With full remembrance of his creditable part in 
the fight against the Payne bill, when he was the 
stubbornest and the most tireless fighter of all, and, 
next to DoLuiver, the best, we are nevertheless con- 
strained to ask what sort of a tariff he himself 
stands for. What principle would he fol'ow in 
_ making it? What general level of duties should 
we expect? We must go farther and inquire how 
confidently we could rely on his devotion to tariff 
revision if other considerations should antagonize 
it; for he went against reciprocity, and the reasons 
he gave were unconvincing. 

Yet La Fo.iierre must be taken pretty seriously. 
He does stand pretty distinctly for some things, 
and his candidacy, even granting that he cannot 
win, is going to have some far from negligible 
effects. It will have effects in the Republican plat- 
form, which will make concessions to his demands 
for stricter rules for corporations and for direct 
primaries and for publicity. Very likely it will 
win for the insurgents the second place on. the 
ticket. On the whole, it will probably accomplish 
more than would his running as the head of a 
new party. ; 

Meanwhile what the country -should do is to get 
all the good it can out of La FoLuetrtre and out of 
insurgency—and there is good in both—without 
accepting the dangerous and unreasonable things 
in the insurgent programme and without putting 
La Fouterre in the White House. 


Got ’Em Under 

_ We must put down the trouble-makers and the dis- 
sensionists.—Chairman Mack, of the New York State 

Democratic Committee. 


They have all been put down in Rochester by 
State Committeeman Finucane. It may seem 
awkward that the Democratic candidate for Mayor 
and every other candidate on the Democratic city 
ticket has withdrawn, but discipline seems to have 
been maintained and authority vindicated. 


Some Business for Business to Do 

Many things strengthen our feeling that the 
right remedy for the ills which come to business 
through politics is a better understanding of 
polities by business and a fuller acceptance of its 
political responsibilities. The demand of business 
to be “let alone” is natural, perhaps, but fatuous. 
That it should be granted is inconceivable. Equal- 
ly fatuous is the disposition of business to let 
polities alone. Business is in this regard like the 
old darky who needed help to turn the buck loose. 
Politics is a buck dangerous to wrestle with, but 
far more dangerous to release and back away from. 

A pretty clear case is at hand. The movement 
for monetary reform has got to the point where 
vigorous and intelligent and wide-spread support 


. 
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is imperatively demanded; where without. such 
support not only will success be unattainable, but 
something worse than mere failure may very well 
be the outcome. We may not merely lose the best 
chance yet offered us to make our system of 
banking and currency sound and scientific, but see 
some additional unsoundness fastened upon it by 
ignorance and partisanship. In a few weeks the 
ecmmission must submit its plan to Congress. 
The plan has been worked out with admirable 
deliberateness, and now, with-the modifications 
that have come through submitting the original 
statement of it to the expert opinion of the coun- 
try, it has that expert opinion almost solidly be- 
hind it. But it must have more than that. To 
- keep it safe from partisanship, to arouse Congress 
to its transcendent importance, it must have busi- 
ness behind it. From no other source can it hope 
to get support in such volume as is required. And 
business, if it will, can have its way in this matter. 
There are probably very few men in Congress 
with any mastery of the subject. There are many 
quite capable of playing politics with it, of seeing 
in it nothing but a chance to arouse prejudice and 
eater to ignorance. But those very men will be 
the least likely to ignore a firm demand from any 
class so numerous as the business men of the coun- 
iry. There is already an organization of business 
men to promote the reform, and it should be ex- 
tended to every town from Maine to Texas. It is 
a sign of the strength of the movement that 
Hearst’s American finds no fault with the com- 
mission except its failure to make everybody un- 
derstand what it is driving at. That is precisely 
what business men should be best able to do. 
Here, certainly, is a case where business has 
much to gain by “going into politics,” much to 
lose by staying out. Its interest is as plain as its 
duty, for both are one. 


The Great Series © 

As we go to press only three games of baseball 
have been played in the series between New York 
and Philadelphia. Following the most thrilling 
game in human experience came three rainy days, 
in which the ordinary interests of life got a chance 
for partial resumption. On Wednesday of last 
week Mr. Baker, of Philadelphia, by confirming 
his reputation as a timely maker of home runs, 
became for the time being easily the greatest man 
in the United States. His glory has not yet all 
washed out, and may in this present week reach 
still higher levels of exaltation. 

The question whether Mr. Snoperass, of New 
York, spiked Mr. Baker accidentally or on pur- 
pose continued before the great court of public 
opinion through all the wet last half of last week. 
All other questions were subordinate to this one. 
lt would be a pity to settle it before the series is 
concluded and the fifteen-cent magazines have had 
their say on it. But if Mr. SNoperass should have 
the misfortune to spike Mr. Baker again, and in 
Philadelphia, it is to be hoped that the State Con- 
stabulary of Pennsylvania will be on hand. 

Sympathies of dispassionate moralists incline 
toward the Quaker players on the ground that Mr. 
McGitiicuppy is ethically superior to Mr. Mc- 
Graw. Certainly he is quieter. 


The Major-Deacon Moves on Charlotte 

We have long suspected it and now we know it. 
Our brother of the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
long of the Charleston News and Courier, Major 
and Deacon Hempuitt, has been cherishing a 
secret ambition, a hidden yearning. He is the 
Mark Tap!ey of American journalism. He has 
been longing for a chance to be editorially jolly 
under “ difficulties ”—and at last he has found one. 
There was no credit to be got by radiating good 
humor among his Charleston readers; he and they 
were too naturally congenial. He went to Rich- 
mond; but Richmond, having mellow traditions of 
its own, presented no opposition for mellowness to 
overcome. So now he is going to Charlotte, North 
Carolina—a town Scotch-Irish and strong-minded, 
harboring unconquerably its tradition of the 
Mecklenburg Declaration of Independence, pro- 
claimed there before JreFreRSON’s and forever a 
glory to the town of Charlotte and the county of 
Mecklenburg; and this same Editor HEMPHILL was 
in his Palmetto days repeatedly irreverent, even 
seornful, of that tradition! He goes, too, to edit 
the Charlotte Observer, to sit in the seat of 
JosEPH CALDWELL, who, until disease seized on 
him, was an editor like no other in all the South— 
a molder of his people’s thoughts, inimitable, not 
“to be replaced. CALDWELL’s own teaching will 
indeed forbid his public to be inhospitable to a 
strong man succeeding him; but the Declaration 
will surely yield our Mark Tapley of a Major- 


Ha) 


- must support herself and perhaps him. 


Deacon all the “ difficulty ” his cheerfulness would 
challenge. He ealled it “ the Mecklenburg myth.” 
He might as well have confessed, with the dissi 
pated sophomore of a college story, that he did 
not believe in time and space. Reckless, reckless 
man! But we will not despair of him. If Seoteh- 
Irish stubbornness of conviction is the one thing 
eapable of withstanding the Hempuitu personality, 
the Hempuitt personality is precisely the one 
thing equal te eonciliating and melting the Scoteh- 
Irish stubbornness of conviction. 


Acquitted 

Congratulations to Tuomas W. Lawson, 
quitted by a Massachusetts jury, under instruc- 
tions from the judge, of running a lottery at a 
fair. We forget who was that famous fighting 
aptain who was killed by a stone thrown by a 
woman from a window or a wall, but it would have 
been a parallel case if a player of Mr. Lawson’s 
prodigious aleatory record had been sent to jail for 
contributing the stimulus of chance to a Bay State 
fair. 


ac- 


The Segious Outlook for Men 

In the New York Times last week there was an 
interesting letter signed “ Prudence” about the 
latter days of unmarried men. The writer quotes 
the statisties of one of the life-insurance com 
panies to the effect that nearly forty-one per cent. 
of men fifty-six years old are dependent on their 
families for support. This dependent condition 
of nearly half the men nearing the farther 
boundary of middle age the writer attributes to 
the competition of young unmarried women in 
employments which twenty-five years ago fell al- 
most altogether to men. Nowadays, it seems, the 
less efficient and valuable men are crowded out of 
such employments, as they grow old, by women, 
or, if they lose their places, fail to get new ones. 
Then if they have families they fall back on them 
for support, but if they have none, their predica- 
ment is grave. 

This writer finds that there are many more bach- 
elors of mature years hereabouts than there used to 
be—men who have avoided marriage because they 
thought they could not afford it under current 
conditions of living, and who, very commonly, 
have spent all their earnings on themselves and 
saved nothing. The fear of self-denial has pre- 
vented them from marrying women without prop- 


erty, and the same fear has prevented wage- 
earning women from marrying them. That is 
comprehensible. A woman who earns a fairly 


good living may not be willing to give it up to 
marry a man who also earns a fairly good living, 
but who does not consider that he earns enough 
for two. If he thinks that, she will be apt to agree 
with him. 

If the increased wage-earning of women is going 
te keep more of them single, and also diminish 
the capacity of men to support families, and even 
themselves, it will have consequences. 
Society seems not to be adjusted yet to the new 
working-woman. Somehow she must contract the 
habit of getting married. If her husband can’t 
support her as she is used to be supported, she 
We ,are 
used to having men marry rich women and live 
on their wives’ incomes, but not so much accus- 
tomed yet to having them share their wives’ wages. 
Perhaps our minds have got to learn new attitudes 
in this matter. It looks as if the wages fund had 
not been so much increased, but that a large part 
ef the proportion of it now paid to women is de- 
ducted from what used to be paid to men. The 
women, then, must undertake a share of the sup- 
port of the human family that is proportionate 
to the share they receive of the meatis of support. 
Where the money gees responsibility: follows. 

It looks as if the men would have to buck up 
considerably if they expect to hold their place as 
lords of creation. 


serious 


Sure to be Pleased 

The Borough President was greatly elated yesterday 
over the fact that Lewis Epwarps, a deputy sheriff 
at White Plains. had found the pavements in Man- 
hattan much to his liking—New York Times. 


So far as pavements go, the unknown future 
life ean hold.no terrors for Mr. Epwarps. Heaven 
is paved with gold, and Hell, like New York, with 
good intentions. Mr. Epwarps is bound to be 
suited wherever he brings up. 


A Business Imperiled 

The Maine and Adirondack guides should be 
more careful—more careful, that is, whom they go 
out with. If they continue to be shot so often by 
their employers it will spoil their business. 








A Remarkable Contradiction 

In considering the effects of aicohol, it is very dif- 
ficult to get the facts so co-ordinated as to approach 
the truth. Physicians have a veritable passion for 
telling their patients either to cut their drink in half 
or to stop it altogether, and, as they speak from con- 
siderable experience, it is fair to presume that they 
are right. All of us know that we should not drink 
tyo much, and many of us are equally aware that we 
should not drink at all; that the only safe rule is not 
to touch it. In short. the more we consider alcohol 
in relation to the individual the more firmly is the 
fact impressed upon us that it is a vicious, harmful 
poison, and the charges against it pile themselves up 
in such profusion that it almost seems as if the use 
of it in any form should be prohibited far and wide. 
Qn every hand we see men going to the dogs through 
drink, and the sore pity of it is that drunkards are 
usually the spoiled remnants of fine fellows, of men 
that it is a shame to waste. i 

On the other hand, when we take a different angle 
of vision and consider society as affected by alcohol, 
we reach a different conclusion. Mankind, in the mass 
seems better for it. Totally abstinent races and peo- 
ples do not seem to get ahead. For instance, the strip 
of northern Africa extending from Egypt to the At- 
lantic Ocean and from the Sahara to the Mediterranean 
was in the days of Carthage the garden spot of the 
world. In those days, when its inhabitants drank— 
some too much, others not as much as they would like, 
and others not at all—the country was lively and 
prosperous. Now for over a thousand years its people 
have been total abstainers and they have proven 
themselves incapable of self-government.* 

Persia in ‘the days of her later greatness construed 
the Koran very liberally, and old Omar himself is 
indicative of their habits. ‘They were doubtless very 
bad in regard to alcohol. 

Then came a revival, and with it a stricter con- 
struction of the holy book: the sinfulness as well as 
the evil of wine-bibbing was impressed upon the peo- 
ple, abstinence was enforced, and concurrently with 
this came the decay of Persian art. The wonderful 
pottery, the embroideries, the tapestries, the rugs, with 
their sense of joyous life, everything giving the im- 
pression that the artist who created it must have sung 
as he worked, are from the golden days before the 
people of Persia went to sleep. There is no evidence 
that the artists who made these things of such sur- 
passing beauty were drinking men. « They surely could 
not have done such work had they drunk too much. 
We only know as a fact that concurrent with this 
marvelous development of Persian art the Persians 
drank, and that Persian art withered and died con- 
currently with the introduction with what amounted 
to prohibition. 

In this country we have also had illuminating ex- 

periences. For instance, in Maine, after NEAL Dow 
had ineited State-wide prohibition, the Greenback 
idea found favor among the voters and a majority 
of them followed the notion that a promise to pay is 
payment. They lost’ their grip on things, and the 
sober, steady sense of fairness to everybody seemed 
to depart from them. So also in Towa and Kansas, 
with prohibition came Populism, the vagaries of JERRY 
SiMPsON, and the iitea that if one is a farmer he should 
lave unlimited credit at the treasury of the govern- 
ment. In Georgia, Texas, and other Southern States 
prohibition amendments were followed by increased 
abnormalities toward negroes; where erstwhile they 
Ivnehed they now burn at the stake. 
* These apparent sequele of total abstinence from the 
use of alcohol, on the part of large groups of people 
taken collectively, show a remarkable series of phe- 
nomena. Viewed inversely as to elapsed time, we 
note as early symptoms the lynchings and burnings 
in the Southern States, Populism’: in the West, and 
the Greenback heresy in Maine, stupor in Persia, and 
in northern Africa hopeless inability. a race intel- 
lectually dead. In other words, intense excitability 
with entire loss of inhibitory powers, unrestrained 
passions, great excitement over foolish ideas, and final 
collapse—the evidence of drunkenness in all its stages. 
Therefore, although not conclusively proven, it would 
seem to point to the view that the practice of total 
abstinence from alcohol by a whole people results in 
the appearance of serious national intoxication. 

If this view is justified. we should seek the cause and 
test out such theories as present themselves. 

The apparent national drunkenness that goes with 
abstinence is possibly an auto-intoxication, but it may 
also be the natural way of the animal man. His cruel 
savagery we find in the methods of modern warfare, 


* If it were not for the burning and angry jealousy 
of European nations toward one another this fertile 
land with its great wealth of minerals could come into 
immediate use. An international commission backed 
by allied armies could, in the name of progress, drive 
the natives into reservations and keep them there 
until they grew civilized—just as we did with the 
Indians.. Foreign missionaries could be concentrated 
upon them. In time they would lose their vanity, 
which is their chief present asset, and they would be 
better off than they are now with their cruel practices. 
Then the great territory could be opened up for settle- 
ment under the commission, and as the German, the 
Italian, and the Swede would each take up his quarter- 
section, they would bring civilization and prosperity 
along with them; and in the relief from overcrowding 
and the decrease of the cost of living all Europe would 
be the*better for it. 
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his selfishness and deceit we find in the attitude of 
nations treating with one another; in short, the group 
would seem to represent the individual, unimproved. 
The normal man is not a good citizen until he learns 
how. Ages of life of his forebears in the woods, in 
huts, and in caves have predisposed him toward selfjsh- 
ness with little heed for any one outside of his im- 
mediate family or clan. Conscious of the eyes of 
others, as a member of civilized society he restrains 
himself more or less; but without these social in- 
hibitions he is like a savage, or a man poisoned with 
aleohol. For aleohol destroys these inhibitions for 
the time being, and the old saying, /n vino veritas, 
truthfully indicates that in drunkenness the veneer 
of civilization becomes transparent, and one sees the 
wild man, as he is, underneath. 

We learn from Professor Euriicn that when a 
poison is taken into the system there are immediately 
formed side-chains, so called, of anti-bodies which 
counteract the work of the poison. There can be no 
question but that alcohol is a poison, and it is also 
presumable that when it is taken into the system 
there are anti-bodies formed which help us to over- 
come its evil effects. Indeed, they may go further in 
their good work than we are aware. Their presence 
may account for the sanity, balance, sobriety, and give- 
and-take qualities that are found among peoplas who 
drink in reason and which seem to be singularly absent 
from many people that are wholly abstemious. Do the 
anti-bodies, then, make for sweet reasonableness among 
those who can stand the poison? Surely they do not 
among those rugged fellows who imbibe great quanti- 
ties of drink without apparent physical injury. Such 
are usually morose, selfish, and disagreeable, thus 
showing the results of the poison itself rather than its 
antidote. The real question, which does not seem to 
have been answered thus far by physiological experi- 
ment or otherwise, is whether, among the great ma- 
jority who do not drink to excess and yet who do 
drink within reason, there is induced by these anti- 
bodies an indisposition to give way to excess and a 
disposition to act in harmony with others? This is 
the path which leads unto civilization. 

The effect may be so slight as:to be only noticeable 
in the light® of history, and yet sufficient to account 
for the phenomena of sanity and reasonableness in the 
toass, despite the almost innumerable tragedies of 
drink among individuals. ELLWoop HENDRICK. 


It should be observed that the note at the foot of 
column one expresses the views of Mr. Hendrick, not 
necessarily those of the WEEKLY. We doubt also if 
the Persians were ever “very bad in regard to aleo- 
hol.” They must have been wine-drinkers, and the 
people of the wine-drinking countries are usually tem- 
perate.—EDITOR. 








Correspondence 


AND ELLIS ISLAND 


New York, October 10, 1911+ 
7'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Some time ago you asked if the criticisms 
leveled at Ellis Island were not in some way backed 
by German influence. 

The question seems to be satisfactorily answered by 
the action of the German-American Alliance that has 
been in session the Jast few days in Washington. 

Congressman Henry Weissman, of Brooklyn, re- 
ceived hearty applause, and prolonged cheering greeted 
his remarks “that, unless Immigration Commissioner 
Williams, of New York, was removed, Germans in this 
country would feel called upon to withdraw their votes 
from*President Taft at the next election.” 

No charges are made that Commissioner Williams 
violated his duty or that he did not act in accordance 
with the law or in defiance of the instructions of his 
superiors. The sum and substance of his offense is 
that he did his duty, as he was compelled to do, and 
to punish him for so doing he must be removed or Mr. 
Taft will not get the German vote in the next Presi- 
dential election! 

It has been shown by our consular agents in Ger- 
many that the total number of Germans emigrating 
yearly from that country to all countries is less than 
30,000; the number coming to this country is very 
emuch less than that. 

It is not shown that any German immigrant has 
been returned to Germany, nor has it been shown how 
any immigrant refused permission to enter this coun- 
try has been injured by any action of our officials, 

This German-American convention might have some 
justification for investigating any case involving a 
German who had been compelled to return, but, as 
stated, few, if any, Germans have been returned. 

It becomes pertinent to ask, then, the motive for 
the speech of Weissman. Are the immigration laws 
denounced because foreign steamship lines are com- 
pelled to take back at their expense those who fail 
to measure up to the requirements of our laws? 

What lines would benefit from the reduction in our 
standards, and what lines would have an interest in 
appealing to a German-American convention, and 
what ocean lines could influence a German-American 
convention on their behalf? 

That such action as taken by this convention is on 
behalf of German individuals is not to be believed; 
the great bulk of immigration to-day is from Austria, 
Slavonia, Hungary, Italy, Russia, ete., many of whom 
come to this country by the way of Bremen and 
Hamburg. 

Many of these immigrants are assisted, and to al- 
low them to land is but to make them a charge on the 
American public. Why any body of citizens should 
seek to lower the standard of our future American 
citizenship is past understanding. For anybody to 
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interfere with our standards when their own people 
are*not involved should be a cause for investigation. 

Let us have light on the subject. Let us know how 
many Germans were returned to Germany this last 
year, and let us know what the members of the 
German-American convention did to help the returned 
immigrants, if any there were. 

It is incumbent on Commissioner Williams to go 
into the matter fully and let the public have the 
facts, so that, if our domestic political affairs are the 


subject of uncalled-for interference, we may have 
proper action taken. 
I am, sir, 
CHARLES G. HAGUE. 





CAN THIS BE TRUE? 
St. Louis, September 25, 1911. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—If Mr. Pulitzer wants some rich trust mag- 
nate sent to jail, why not let it be Mr. Pulitzer? He 
is a member of the Associated Press trust which was 
driven from Illinois by law. It is a combination in 
restraint of trade. It gathers the news for an ex- 
clusive circle, and its franchises are worth thousands 
of dollars. It prevents the establishment of papers 
in smaller towns. It is true that there are other 
means of getting news, but there are other means of 
transportation besides the railroads. Every news- 
paper owner regards the Associated Press as a valu- 
able asset and a monopoly. It should be required to 
sell the news’ to all papers who will pay for it and 
thus end its features of monopoly. Then let Mr. 
Pulitzer be sent to jail so as to help along the Taft 
boom. I am, sir, 

St. Louis REPORTER. 





Hallowe’en 


Now come, ye gleeful Candidates, with spirits glad 
and green, 

Come, celebrate the wondrous joys of dear old Hal- 
lowe’en. 

Let Bob La Follette bob to-night with bright and 
joyous grin 

And .see if he the Apple of the White House Tree 


may win; 

Let him give o’er the critic’s sneer, the bitter blast 
and snub, 

And try to land the Pippin in the Grand Old Party 
Tub! 


Come, Bryan, drop your Commoner just for a little 
while, 

And join our merry party free of bitterness and guile, 

And through the mystic woods we'll run despite the 
specters there 

That haunt the shadowy paths that lead unto the 
longed-for Chair— 

The silver will-o’-wisp will try to fill you with affright, 

but don’t you care, dear Bill, he’s dead and lost his 
power to bite. 


And you, our cherished Teddy, drop the Big Stick for 
a bit, 

And join our merry party with your own rich stores 
of wit; 

ret out your biggest pair of socks and fill them up 
with flour, 

And go out on the 
sounds the hour, 

And lambaste with a right good-will 
lanterned crew 

Who with their elfin prank and play will come to jest 
with you. 


highway when the church-bell 


the Jack-o’- 


And you, Champ Clark—our Speaker bold—our one 
and only Champ, 

Whose lusty spirits none can quench and nothing 
known can damp, 

Get out the biggest pumpkin, sir, in all the garden 
patch, ; 

And make a Jack-o’-lantern fierce, with neither peer 
nor match, 

And call it “ Annexation,” lad, and then with bated 
breath 

Along the northern borders run and scare Kanucks to 
death. 


Come forth, O Woodrow Wilson, hie you forth upon 
the way ; 

And tick-tack all the windows of the politicians gray, 

And with a bolster on a pole, in nightgown white 


arrayed, 

With fear fill sordid souls that make of politics a 
trade; 

Pretend you are a Princeton boy, to all care eall a 
truce, 


And on this glad Allhallowe’en come forth and raise 
the deuce. 


And you, Bill Taft. at dead of night remove the White 
House door 

And place the same, securely hid, upon some upper 
floor, 

So that, when those who’d enter in—and many such 
there be, 

As any one with half an eye can very plainly see— 

Come to the gates that lead to place of power and of 
pride, 

There'll be no swinging portal for to let the crowd 
inside. 


And er Sam, come hither, too! Come, celebrate the 
night 

That’s given o’er to elfin pranks, to specter, and to 
sprite; 

And when the midnight hour shall strike, a mirror 
seize and go 

Straight to the cellar stairs and quickly hie you thence 
below, ‘ 

And in the mirror’s depths you'll see, as there your 
optics delve, 

The cherished face of him who'll be the Boss in 1912! 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE GREAT STRUGGLE DURING SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER OF 186! 


September and Oc- 
military 
impor- 


months of 
I8G1, contained no 
engagements of any great 


was much in the making. The citi- 
zen soldiery, still green and _ inex- 
perienced in actual fighting, were 
32 becoming used in a measure to dis- 
cipline and to the life of the soldier. 

McClellan, now the Commander-in-Chief, was estab- 
lishing his huge camps of instruction in the vicinity of 
Washington, and on the border-land between North 
and South there was constant skirmishing. Especially 
this true in States that furnished regiments, 
brigades and divisions, to both conflicting parties. 

Kentucky, whose pro-Union sentiment at last tri- 
umphed in legislative action, was the scene of many 
encounters between out-posts, and a few regiments 
fought little battles of their own which were noticed 
in the daily press. 

In Missouri there raged a sort of intermittent war, 

of a guerilla order, and closer at home, along the 
Potomae, armed bodies of men were feeling each other’s 
strength. Im camp near Manassas Junction was the 
Grand Army of Virginia, occupying a heavily in- 
trenched territory, secure, for the time being, from 
attack. 
September there had been a constant and 
exchange of picket firing and one .or two 
collisions that resulted in bloodshed, but nothing that 
could be dignified by the name of a battle. In Oc- 
tober the complexion of matters had changed but little, 
but the newspapers at last had something to report 
that was more definite than “rumors of war.” 

Down at Fort Pickens, Florida, the only Federal 
stronghold that remained in governmental possession 
south of the Chesapeake, a New York regiment, the 
Wilson Zouaves, encamped on Santa Rosa Island, 
were surprised by a bravely led Confederate expedition 
from Pensacola, and, at the outset, completely routed. 
Reinforced by the regular troops under Major Vogdes, 
the Zouaves reformed and charged back through their 
pillaged camp, foreing the Confederates, under the 
eommand of General Anderson, to take to their boats 
in a hurried retreat. In this action the Federals lost 
some 60 or 70 men, including the gallant Vogdes, but 
ihe Confederates lost in the neighborhood of 150. 
This news was magnified into a Federal victory by 
the press of the North, while the Southern newspapers 
took comfort unto themselves in the fact that they 
had taken a large number of prispners and destroyed 
one of the “ invader’s ” camps. 

Some twelve days later an actual battle took place 
almost within hearing of the Federal capitol, and 
again it was a Confederate victory, and, as Bull Run 
had been, was the result of blunders, conflicting orders, 
and lack of experience. 

General Charles P. Stone had for some time been 
at the head of an armed Federal force encamped near 
Edward’s Ferry, on the north side of the upper Poto- 
mae, in Maryland. Accurate information, strange to 
say, was harder to obtain in those days than later 
in the war; for proper scouting had not been learned 
and the Army Intelligence Office had not been organ- 
Word, apparently authentic, was brought to 

McClellan that the Confederate forces had 
evacuated Leesburg and that the Virginia town of 
Drainesville was undefended. General McCall, who 
commanded the right wing of the Federal forces, and 
General Stone were ordered to co-operate in crossing 
the river and oceupying the territory. In mid-stream, 
not far from Edward’s Ferry, was Harrison’s Island, 
abreast of a steep bluff on the Virginia side that 
was on the plantation of a man named Ball. This 
island was taken possession of by a Massachusetts 
regiment under the command of Colonel Charles 
Devens, who had made a successful landing by the 
aid of two flatboats taken from the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, which followed the river on the northern 
bank. In reserve near Conrad’s Ferry was a_ well- 
organized and well-drilled force of twenty-eight hun- 
dred men under the command of General Edward D. 
Baker, a brave and able leader, who, though born in 
England, had served his adopted country during the 
Mexican War and had sat in the Senate. Although 
the troops were mostly Pennsylvanians, the regiment 
organized by Edward Baker was known as the “ First 
California,” as that officer’s place of residence was on 
the Pacitie coast. Bad scouting and false information 
again resulted in the underestimating of the Con- 
federate forces on the Virginia side, and, following out 
“tlie orders given them, Devens and Baker, with the 
Massachusetts troops under command of Colonel Lee, 
crossed the river with the intention of advancing 
toward Leesburg. Devens’s troops becoming hotly 
engaged with the forees of the Confederate General 
Evans, Baker pressed forward from Conrad’s Ferry 
with all haste, and, ranking Devens, upon arriving at 
the field he assumed command. It was some time 
before he realized that he was not only out-numbered, 
but completely out-flanked, and that his only line 
of retreat lay toward the river and the bluffs, some 
hundred feet in height. Even if he sueceeded in 
holding his foree together, there were but the two 
flatboats as a means of making the farther shore. 
Colonel Devens, acting independently, had drawn off 
most of his men and sought this avenue of escape, 
leaving Baker to’ fight alone. Ignorant of the fact 
that General MeClellan had ordered MeCall to fall 
back from Drainesville, Baker determined on a des- 
perate attempt to cut his way through the Confed- 
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By James Barnes 


erate front,and:‘reach. the main body of troops that 
he supposed: Were only some twelve or fourteen miles 
distant... ”, 

At :the head of this forlorn-hope charge the gallant 
Baker was. shot dead, a bullet piercing his brain. Dis- 
organized and helpless, his men sought safety in flight. 
A terrible+scene’. followed... With the victorious Con- 
federates ‘close..on their heels, the flying Federals 
reached the river, Many were shot in the water as 

















From a woodcut in a contemporary issue of Harper's Weekly 


General Edward D. Baker, commanding the Federals, 
killed at the battle of Ball’s Bluff, October 21, 186! 


flatboat, crowded to the 


they were swimming; the 
sank in mid-stream. 


gunwales with its first load, 
About one thousand were killed, wounded or - taken 
prisoners, while the Confederate loss according to 
official report was less than one-sixth of that number. 

The Battle of Ball’s Bluff, or Edward’s Ferry, was 
the last action of the year of ’61. The continuous 
pickét firing and skirmishing continued, but without 
any definite results. Both armies settled down in 
winter quarters, getting into training as if they were 
gladiators preparing for the coming season, when the 
great arena of war was to be opened. : 

Appended is a list of the principal military events 
that occurred during the latter half of October: 

October 16.—One thousand Confederates under Gen- 
eral Thompson and Colonel Lowe, near Ironton, Mis- 
souri, were defeated with a loss of 36 killed and 
wounded by Major Gavitt’s Indiana cavalry, and five 
companies of Colonel Alexander’s Twenty-first Illinois. 
Union loss, 11. ‘ 

October 19.—Colonel Morgan, with 220 men of the 
Eighteenth Missouri Regiment and two pieces of ar- 
tillery, defeated 400 Confederates on Big Hurricane 
Creek, Carroll County, Missouri, killing 14, and taking 
8 prisoners. Colonel Morgan had 14 men wounded— 
two mortally. 


October 21.—Battle of Edward’s Ferry, Virginia 
(Ball’s Bluff). A complete Confederate victory. 

October 22.—Flag-officer Craven, of the Potomac 
flotilla, reported the Potomae River commanded by 
Confederate batteries at all important points below 
Alexandria. A detachment of United States cavalry 
broke up a Confederate camp at Buffalo Mills, Benton 
County, Missouri, killing and wounding 20, taking* 60 
prisoners, 22 wagons and a number of horses. 

October 23.—Colonel Len. Harris, with the Second 
Ohio, two guns of Captain Konkle’s Ohio battery and 
Captain Laughlin’s cavalry, drove out a body of 200 
Confederates from West Liberty, Morgan County, Ken- 
tucky, after a skirmish in which 10 were killed, 5 
wounded, and 6 made prisoners, of the Confederates, 
with no loss on the part of the Federals. A smali 
quantity of stores was captured. 

October 24.-—The steamer Salvor was captured while 
attempting to run the blockade at Tampa Bay, Florida. 

October 25.—One hundred and sixty of General Fré- 
mont’s body-guard, under command of Major Zagonyi, 
charged 2,000 Confederates, drawn up to receive them, 
near Springfield. Missouri, routed them, and occupied 
the town. Conicderate loss, 106 killed, many. wounded, 
and 27 prisoners; Zagonyi’s loss, 15 killed, 27 wounded, 
10 missing. ‘The Missouri “ Prairie Scouts,” under 
Major F. J. White, attacked the rear of the Confed- 
erate foree at the same time, making three successful 
charges, and inflicting severe loss on the enemy. The 
loss of the “ Scouts” was 33 in killed, wounded and 
missing. 

October 26.—An artillery fight took place across 
the Potomac, at Edward’s Ferry, for several hours. 
Two were killed in General Banks’s encampment and 
3 wounded. Both parties were compelled to move 
back their encampments. General B. F. Kelly, with 
2,500 Virginia and Ohio Volunteers, from New Creek, 
Virginia, attacked an inferior Confederate force near 
Romney, who were routed and pursued through that 
town with severe loss. - Colonel Thomas Johns, of the 
Second Regiment, Potomac Home Brigade, made a 
diversion of the enemy’s force by marching to the rear 
of Romney by way of Frankfort, and engaged and 
held in check a regiment of the Confederates. The 
expedition was successful in capturing a large supply 
of. military stores and provisions. Federal loss, 2 
killed, 14 wounded. Confederate loss, 10 killed, 15 
wounded, and a number of prisoners, including Colonel 
Angus McDonald, their commander. Their artillery 
wagons and tents were captured. 

October 28.—Three Rebel vessels were surprised and 
burned at Chincoteague Inlet, Virginia, by a portion 
of the crew of the United States gunboat Louisiana, 
under Lieutenant A. Hopkins. General J. B. Hen- 
derson, with a superior force, surrounded and captured 
400 Confederates at Dyer’s Mills, near Concord, Mis- 
souri. They were allowed to lay down their arms and 
return home. ° 

October 29.—Two hundred and fifty United States 
Kentucky Volunteers, under Colonel .Burbridge, marched 
from Owensboro to Morgantown, Ky., crossed the river 
at that point, defeated a superior Confederate force and 
destroyed their camp. Federal loss, 2 wounded. The 
great naval expedition, comprising 77 vessels of all 
classes, sailed from Fortress Monroe, under the com- 
mand of Flag-officer Commodore Samuel F. Du- 
pont. The land forces, numbering 20,000 men, 
were commanded by Brigadier-General Thomas W. 
Sherman. 

















From a woodcut in a contemporary issue of Harper's Weekly 


The charge of the Confederates into the camp of Wilson’s (New 
York) Zouaves on Santa Rosa Island, Florida, on October 9, 1861 
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cating draught, and all its users she 
disdained as barbarians and “ for- 
eign devils.” Her contempt once 
went too far; and in the year 1900 
old China was seized in a firm grasp, 

: and, while her venerable nose was 
pinched, she was made to swallow a huge potion of 

the wine of the West. 

At the moment, it was a bitter dose; how bitter, 
the world little knows. Readers of Bland and Back- 
house’s China Under the Empress Dowager get the 
clearest conception obtainable from print of what the 

_ punishment inflicted by the allied troops meant to 
proud and self-assured China. Thorough, severe, and 
even atrocious was the chastening administered to the 
Boxers, to the government that fostered them, and to 
the nation that harbored them. Those of us who have 
heard in Peking such of the stories of 1900 and 
1901 as never get into print have cringed for the 
good name of civilization, so dark were some of the 
deeds of the Christian Allies, Nevertheless, the very 
severity of the scourging given China taught her “no 
end of a lesson.” Therein lies the explanation of the 
immunity of foreigners from harm in the present 
outbreak. 

When the facts had thoroughly sifted down into the 
people’s consciousness, the nation’s mind was changed 
with respect to the venerated usages and beliefs of 
millenniums. China took to the wine of the West. 
The oft-derided “ western learning” has become the 
Chinese standard of education within a decade. The 
self-assured and complacent American may see nothing 
strange in this; yet it is a wonder of the first order. 
For the Confucian classics had been the foundation 
of Chinese civilization for more than two thousand 
years. Politics, religion, social usages, business, all 
were shaped by the teachings of the Sage. He domi- 
nated the life of this largest and oldest of nations. 
Then, of a sudden, by a stroke of an old woman’s 
ink-brush, the Confucian Classics were sent to the 
rubbish heap and the museum. The old examination 
halls were torn down and replaced by modern schools. 
Temples were cleaned out and turned into public 
schools. Popular education became the passion of the 
people. The Chinese are no wild theorists, going to 
destruction for the sake of a sacred custom; their 
practical sense of personal advantage made them take 
to the new beverage; and besides, they liked ‘it. 

Newspapers are the most symptomatic evidence of 
the change in China’s sentiments. They have sprung 
up like mushrooms, to the number of more than two 
thousand, and practically all advocate the most ad- 
vanced reform measures. Their cartoons have had a 
great influence in fostering the anti-dynastic and anti- 
foreign feeling. As is well known, the Chinese are 
governed by the Manchus, who came into control in 
1644, and who have since occupied the high offices, 
and who have maintained Manchu banner corps, and 
pensioned all members of the clan. Every Manchu 
has been either a soldier or an official, and in receipt 
of a pension from birth. To be a Manchu in Peking 
was more of a sinecure than to be the son or nephew 
of an Ohio statesman in Washington. The common 
ery—indeed, it was made a veritable battle ery—was 
that the Manchus were betraying the nation to the 
foreigners. The newspapers and their -most avid 


What Aijils China 


THE NEW WINE OF CIVILIZATION HAS BURST THE 
OLD BOTTLES OF INERTIA AND SELF-COMPLACENCY 


By William T. Ellis 


readers, who are the students, took up the slogan of 
“rights recovery,” for they point. out that the gov- 
ernment has lost great stretches of territory to the 


foreigners and has given them valuable mining and: 


railway concessions. 

The railway issue became the crux of the situ- 
ation. China wants railways nowadays; once she had 
tasted the advantages, her practical sense soon over- 
came the superstitions about disturbing the earth 
dragon, and casting shadows upon ancestors’ graves. 
Just as they have abandoned the wheelbarrows of 
Shanghai for the trolley. cars,;'.so. the Chinese were 
quick to give up travel by junk in favor of thé quicker, 
safer and more comfortable journey by rail. There 
are no greater utilitarians on earth than the Chinese. 
Their native astuteness quickly showed. them that the 
foreigners were exploiting them—* doing, them in the 
eye,” as the English say—over railway construction. 
So the clamur arose for the financing and building 
of the roads by the people themselves. One such line 
is in successful operation between Hangchow and 
Shanghai, and another from Peking to Kalgan. The 
immediate exciting cause of the outbreaks that have 
centered in Hankow has been the determination of the 
Peking government to take the railway projects out 
of the hands of the local gentry and officials and put 
them on a national basis, floating a fifty-million-dollar 
international loan for the purpose. 

The most forceful figure in China’s modern history 
passed off the stage when the Empress Dowager died. 
With her went her strong man, Yuan Shih Kai, whom 
the present bookish regent “ graciously permitted” to 
retire to private life, instead of cutting his head off. 
The regent is brother to the late emperor, whom Yuan 
Shih Kai “ betrayed” to the Empress Dowager when 
the young ruler’s “ reform-while-you-wait ” plans in 
1898 included the elimination of that masculine- 
ininded little woman. Perhaps Yuan Shih Kai knows 
more about the death of the figure-head Emperor a 
few hours before the Empress Dowager died, three 
years ago, than he is willing to tell. Certainly the 
temperature of Peking would have risen for him had 
the Emperor ever come to the throne again, to recall 
Kwang Yu Wei, and Sun Yat Sen and the other young 
reformers who had privately taught him the taste 
of the wine of the West. 

Following the exit of the two master minds, 
the Empress Dowager and Yuan Shih Kai, came a 
succession of weaklings. Peking’s policy was one of 
wobble. As a certain high official, American trained, 
told me one day in his Yamen, “ Anybody can have 
anything he wants in China now.” Within the past 
six months, however, a more decided and definite policy 
has come to the fore in Peking. The death of Chang 
Chih Tung, that talented old progressive-conservative 
dilettante, removed him from nominal leadership; and 
behind the scenes really patriotic officials of a more 
liberal mind gained control. The Emperor is only 
five years old; the regent is a bookworm, and s0, 
with a compiaisant palace, there began to be hope 
of reform and progress at the top. The new order 
of officials were spurred by their knowledge that 
powerful foes were moving upon China from without, 
to threaten her territorial integrity, and, indeed, her 
very existence as a nation. The clever. four-nation 
loan scheme, the tallest feather in the cap of modern 
American diplomacy, blocked the projected raid upon 
Manchuria. The same predatory Power is suspected 
of having brought to a focus the present revolution 























Hankow citizens sending a delegate to Peking to protest against the granting of railroad concessions to toreigners 
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For in the game of 


as an excuse for intervention. 
nations, when one door is closed another 
times be open. 

A sense of this impending danger stiffened the 
Peking government to stronger measures—the aboli- 
tion of the most. radical newspapers, some of them 
being mere blackmailing sheets; the nationalization 


may some- 

















Yuan Shih Kai, China’s strong man, who has 
been recalled to power to cope with the rebellion 


of the railway construction enterprises; the reform 
of the currrency; and the convocation of a national 
assembly for 1913. The policy of Peking was the 
Fabian one of holding off external foes by the help 
of the Powers; of restraining the ill-balanced young 
reformers at home; of strengthening the nation’s in- 
ternal powers of resistance, by preparing a modern 
army, by increasing transportation facilities, and by 
welding into greater national unity the eighteen 
provinces of the three dependencies. All these plans 
looked forward to a constitutional form of govern- 
ment. At no time in its modern history has China 
had a better government at Peking than just now. 
A responsible cabinet has taken the place of the old, 
uncertain and autocratic grand council. The party 
in power re-established friendly relations with Yuan 
Shih Kai and his party; and his return to office has 
merely been hastened by the events of the past few 
days. 

This new and better government has inherited the 
odium of all its predecessors. Young China has in- 
dulged in a muck-raking campaign that makes the 
American magazine articles look like Sunday-school 
tracts. A weak government had let the reformers 
and the ill-balanced, though sincerely patriotic, stu 
dents go too far. The spirit of revolt was spreading 
beyond control in the early part of the present year. 
In Southern and Central China I found abundant 
evidences that it awaited only a man to take the lead. 
Peking impressed me as being unaware of the real 
gravity of this domestic crisis. 

Now the storm has broken. The people, sober for 
centuries, and now suddenly drunk with new wine. 
have gone upon a grand spree. But they will prob- 
ably sober up. The proved strong men are on the 
side of the government. If the troops can be paid 
promptly and weil they will remain loyal, for the 
Chinese soldier’s version of the proverb, “ Whose 
bread I eat, his song I sing,” is “‘ Whose bread I eat, 
his foes I fight.” Not only is the real leadership 
with the government (Kwang Yu Wei and Sun Yat 
Sen being mere agitators), but the saner program 
of reform has been adopted by it. Soon the revolu- 
tionists will learn, what Peking already knows, that 
the neighboring Power which they most dread has 
been making a cat’s-paw out of the Young China move- 
ment. It is not unlikely that at any day now the 
designs of this hostile nation upon China will openly 
appear; and in the face of this common danger the 
revolutionists and the government will get together 
to save China’s national integrity. 
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Clarznce Darrow, chief counsel for the defendants Léft to right, Sheriff W. A. Hammel, J. J. McNamara, J. B. McNamara, Under-sheriff R. T. Brain 





The McNamara brothers with their attorney, Joseph Scott 


The men summoned for jury service, Women are also eligible in California 


THE McNAMARA TRIAL 


SOME OF THE CHARACTERS IN THE FAMOUS CASE NOW BEING HEARD IN LOS ANGELES. JAMES B. McNAM\RA, WHO HAS BEEN THE FIRST TO BE PLACED ON 4 
TRIAL, IS ACCUSED OF MURDER ARISING OUT OF THE ALLEGED DYNAMITING OF THE BUILDING IN WHICH THE LOS ANGELES “TIMES” WAS PUBLISHED 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF LILLIAN NORDICA 


THE DISTINGUISHEJ’ SOPRANO IS-NOW ENGAGED ON A CONCERT TOUR. SHE WILL BE HEARD IN NEW YORK LATER IN THE SEASON 
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HE ’eross-country flight is rapidly 
superseding the air-meet in popular 
favor. Aviation meets were all 


right at the beginning, both from 
the viewpoint of the prosperous 
YS citizen who paid two dollars to 


squeeze into an overcrowded grand- 
stand and from that of his neighbor 
who took his wife’s pearl-mounted 
opera-glasses and saw the whole show for nothing 
from the slope of a neighboring hill. And at that, the 
chances are, he had a better view of the performance 
of the airmen, for the ‘planes at these meets have an 
aggravating way of doing their best “ stunts” right 
over the grand-stand roof, to the utter discomfiture of 
the two-dollar sitters. 

The remarkable flight of Glenn H. Curtiss last year, 
followed by the two great ‘cross-country trips of 
Harry N. Atwood this summer, turned the tide of 
popular favor from the meets, where one hurries out 
at one o'clock and waits till darkness just to see some 
human soarer repeat the performances of his fellows. 
There is no variety to these, it must be confessed, and 
even a man making an altitude record of eight or nine 
or ten thousand feet is but a speck in the sky from 
the ground and not a particularly inspiring sight. 

But let a man say that he is going to wing himself 
‘cross-country from Yonkers to Philadelphia, or from 
Boston to Schenectady, and the ordinary wheels of 
commerce all but cease to revolve. There is an element 
of mystery about the affair that the race-track men 
might deseribe as “a good betting chance”; the 
newspapers see the circulation value, and the crowds 
that gather around their bulletin-boards are merely 
proof of the good judgment of the editor who features 
in eagh of his editions the progress of the ’cross-coun- 
iry fiver. The ‘cross-country courier of the air brings 
aeroplaning home to the very heart of the country. 
The man who starts from one great city to another 
brings the new science into highways and byways 
where new ‘things rarely travel. He crosses the city 
and the narrow streets beneath are black with people, 
and when they seem blown by gusts of wind, he knows 
that they are rushing madly for a better view of him. 
City roofs are suddenly populated, down the dizzy per- 
spective of some sky-scraper half a thousand upturned 
faces peer toward him, street-cars empty their loads— 
for two or three of four brief minutes he is the vivid 
center of attraction. Then the power of his great 
machine sweeps him from beyond the city, beyond its 
encircling suburbs where steamboats and locomotives 
and factories shriek their whistles in a bedlam of 
mad acclaim. He turns over fields where only an 
occasional farmer stops his plough to look at the 
strangest thing he has seen in all his long years of 
life, evades a pursuing automobile, swift, but earth- 
bound and impotent, gives a moment of excitement to 
an invalid, bed-ridden, disturbs a party of mourners 
gathered beside an open grave in a country cemetery, 
invades a picnie and gives it unexpected delight, sweeps 
above all of these, edges his course along a mountain 
ledge, sending a giant eagle seared to his eyrie. This 
then is the joy and the novelty of ‘cross-country flying. 
You need go no further to inquire the reason for its 
nation-wide popularity. 

But the man who flies above a meet in an enclosed 
field knows that the source of his revenue is fairly 
- well assured, He knows that a stand filled with pros- 
perous folk gives him an opportunity for making a 
charge that for any other sort of outdoor perform- 
anee would be extortionate, But woe betide the man- 
ager of any meet who even hints at that unfortunate 
word. Aviators in this stage of the new science are 
more high-strung than opera-singers, and even the 
suspicion of criticism is enough to make one of these 
stars turn his back upon a manager, who’ to be most 
successful must act the réle of supplicant. “ Extor- 
tionate!” Just hint at that and ‘your well-trained 
aviator will turn around and quickly name the tre- 
mendous death-roil of last year and then ask you if 
any price is “ extortionate ” for a man to demand when 
he takes his life in his hands. 

So, then, the problem of financing a "cross-country 
trek in an aeroplane is no ordinary one. However, 
there has come to be an ordinary way of solving it 
and, in order that no real feelings may be hurt, let us 
imagine a young aviator, one Johnny Jumps, who fol- 
lows the aecepted rules and plans a ‘cross-country 
flight: ‘ 





Johnny Jumps. at the beginning of his business 
career, Was second assistant in a bicycle repair shop. 
After a while the bicyele went out of fashion and auto- 


mobiles came in, but Johnny found his trade increas- 
ing. He showed proficiency and was made first as- 
sistant. He mingled in the society of high-grade 
chauffeurs and he picked up all the gossip of the 
business. By astute methods that would have made 
him a first-rate diplomat for any foreign power he 
gradually acquired the business and made his old 
boss, who was addicted to drink, an assistant. Johnny 
Jumps was a pretty good American citizen, wiry, 
alert, honest, and he never contracted the expensive 
drinking habit. 

In the ordinary course of affairs this would, with a 
first-class love affair thrown into the mixing, have 
made a complete story with a picture of the garage, 
surmounted by “ Jumps” in imperishable electric let- 
ters, adorning the last chapter. But Johnny, like a 
good many other folks when they become fairly pros- 
perous, longed for something more than a bulgy bank 
account. Fame was the star he sought, and he found 
a number of other persons in the same contest. For 
an instant he considered becoming a_ professional 
automobile racer. He had the requisite mechanical 
knowledge—and the nerve. But in the next instant 
he recalled that he had promised his mother on her 
death-bed never to race an automobile, and he was 
a man capable of keeping his word. 

But then the aeroplane came into its own, and 
Johnny remembered with something dangerously like 
satisfaction that his mother had died before the days 
of Glenn Curtiss and the Wright Brothers. For a 
year and a month he saw young men stagger out of 
the obscurity of workshop and store and office and 
absorb first-page headlines after a few dizzy turns at 
a county fair or over an open Long Island field, and 
then he yielded. He took six months’ profit from his 
business and bought an aeroplane. Before he could 
make the purchase he signed a contract as long as an 
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of five thousand real dollars for the first man who 
should make a flight from Colfax Park, in aforesaid 
Hawksbury, to and around the Statue of Liberty, in 
New York harbor. The Statue of Liberty is a shining 
mark for aviators and the newspapers which are pub- 
lished within a two-mile stone-throw of ‘it have pretty 
big circulations. Johnny Jumps decided that the 
prize must be his—six hundred and ten miles of hard 
travel were as nothing compared with the glory that 
would come to the first man to fly from the hustling 
inland city of Hawksbury to the American metropolis. 
And then there was the five thousand dollars, That 
was almost his for the taking—there were a few con- 
ditions as to time limit, territory to be traversed and 
the like, but these were only incidental and to guard 
Editor Colfax from rank deceit. 

Johnny Jumps looked at the matter from a broader 
point of view, however. He was a keen business man, 
and the more he looked the more roseate became the 
vision. There is in every community some man, re- 
joicing as a “capitalist,” who is always ready to 
spend his money—generally inherited—in almost any 
form of enterprise as long as it is different from those 
that have gone before. In-Squashville this philanthro- 
pist’s name was Hiram Squiggs, and after Jumps had 
talked with him a new corporation was thrust upon 
the world of business. John Jumps was incorporated, 
just like a railroad or a bank or a newspaper or any 
other of the great institutions of earth. 

And immediately after he had been incorporated 
und was something more than a mere man _ he van- 
nounced his intention tgfeompete for the Colfax Aerial 
Trophy. In an instant%he had begun to eateh up with 
Fame. His. faee—a brand new photograph costing 
thirty-six dollars a dozen up in Chicago—was upon the 
front pages of the newspapers. Resourceful managing 
editors magnified his lineaments into two-column cuts. 
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Making a charge that for any other sort of outdoor performance would be extortionate 


international treaty and twice as drastic in its pro- 
visions. He could buy the machine—for spot cash— 
but the clauses that the manufacturers put about made 
him feel that it was like a hired livery horse. But, 
after a fashion it was his, and to the great joy of 
Squashville, his home town, he began experiments. 
Before he had made a really successful flight and 
circumnavigated ithe spire of the First Reformed 
C*ureh his bill for machine repairs and the doctor 
had taken a further year and a half’s earnings out of 
the business, but he had received more free advertising 
in the county press than any man in. its history. 
Moreover, Johnny Jumps was game, even though frac- 
tured, replaced, and mended. He felt that he already 
had his fingers clutched upon the coat-tails of Fame. 

About that time the Hon. William B. Colfax, editor 
of the Hawksbury Daily Enterprise, hung up his prize 
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He discovered that he had “the eyes of daring of the 
Argonauts * and “a chin of iron determination.” A 
lady reporteress interviewed him on suffrage. The 
Squashville Club elected him president. 

And while the newspapers printed and _ reprinted 
his pictures the circular letters of John Jumps Ine. 
went over the’ entire territory between Hawksbury 
and New York, and the agents went in their trail ac- 
cording to the most-approved “ follow-up” systems. 
Letters and persuasive young men hunted out presi- 
dents of boards of trades and secretaries of chambers 
of commerce. They did not beat about the bush. 

“Give us one thousand dollars”—the amount 
varied according to the size and financial standing of 
the towns under consideration—* and America’s peer- 
less aviator will fly in your city and help in placing 
it indelibly .vpon the map. For five hundred his 


























course will be taken over the town common, for one 
thousand, as aforesaid, he will land where you desig- 
nate, for fifteen hundred, he will remain within your 
gates overnight.” 

The agents went to the big city itself, fixed up one 
contract with this newspaper, and another with that 
amusement park hy the shore. They tackled the 
advertising manager of a street railroad company in 
Brooklyn. 

“For one thousand dollars, John Jumps, America’s 
first bird-man, will merely fly down Broadway, but 
will agree not to land before reaching some point in 
Brooklyn which you designate, and will only land be- 
tween the hours you name as convenient for vou to 
handle a rush crowd. For two thousand dollars he 
will omit Manhattan Island entirely, reaching the 
imperial city by way of Yonkers, Port Washington, 
and Far Rockaway.” 

And as for the towns, big and little, that were 
reached by the smooth-spoken agents of John Jumps 
Ine.—how did they take it? With varying emotions. 
Some of them jumped at the offer. Honeytown, bub- 
bling over with the vast civie emotions that have 
always distinguished her from other places, appro- 
priated part of her fund for a new High School, 
Sandelwick followed her example and dug into a sum 
that had been sacredly set aside for the creation of a 
civic center. Some towns raised funds by popular 
subscription, more or less popularly unsuccessful. 
Other towns—they simply wouldn’t. Quackenton com- 
promised the issue by inviting the aviator to the 
annual picnic and clam-bake of its fire department, 
and thus earned the endless contempt of one J. Jumps, 
Esq. One budding community—it shall be nameless 
here—added insult to injury and wrote asking the 
aviator “what sort of a come-on game” he was 
springing. 

Still, the pickings were heartful. Hiram Squiggs 
for once was in a profitable enterprise, and before 
Johnny Jumps kissed his wife, declined a_ similar 
favor from a prominent suffragette, and climbed into 
his ’plane at Colfax Park, some $17,000 had been 
salted away in the treasury of his corporation. 


The flight? 

Oh, that was successful after a fashion. True that 
on the first day he accomplished only four and a half 
miles out of the six hundred and ten, but that was 
because the carbureter leaked. On the second day it 
was foggy, and on the third it rained. On the fourth 
day the daring .aviator followed a milk train, mis- 
taking it for his all-pullman special, and instead of 
trekking along the main line of the Great Western 
toward New York he followed a jerkwater branch of 
a rival road up to its uneventful end in a_ stone 
quarry. This caused wrath and threats of reprisals 
from the Great Western’s passenger agent, who had 
contributed, in view of the advertising that he was 
going to get. 
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The fifth day the aviator spent in getting back into 
his course and descended to the second pages of the 
papers. On the sixth day he lost his oil eup and went 
two pages further back into the make-up, taking a 
mere double-head. On the seventh day he returned 
to the front-pages by doing one hundred and twenty- 
seven miles in two hours and twenty. minutes, and on 
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The Statue of Liberty is a shining mark 







the eighth he was again sent to obscurity as he sat in 
a country hotel waiting for a new propeller blade. 
Nor was this all the incident and variety to the 
“transcontinental flight” of John Jumps, as_ the 
Hawksbury Enterprise liked to style it. Squiggs kept 
Johnny informed as to the towns that had paid for 





not were merely black 


glory, and those that had 


smudges upon the aviator’s map. He dodged the 
smudges, When he approached a town that was upon 
the black list of his corporation he made a_ wide 


detour. It received nothing more than that for which 
it paid. 

And it did not always receive even that. The citi- 
zens of Honeytown, after knocking off work for three 
days and squandering time in the ball park, learned 
that Johnny Jumps was still at a country hostelry 
at Russell. Junction awaiting a new propeller blade, 
and in a burst of indignation they withdrew their 
honorarium and again dedicated it to the uses of the 
new High School. At West Clinton, where another 
good-sized contribution had been made, Johnny Jumps 
made another fatal error of location and landed in 
the midst of a baseball game at the lunatie asylum 
instead of at the fair grounds, where the élite of the 
city had been gathered since sun-up to greet him. 


The final crushing blow came at the very end—after 
almost innumerable misfortunes and delays over 


which Johnny Jumps finally triumphed like the hero 
of a_ best-seller, after his sweep down Broadway 
which emptied restaurants of guests who had forgotten 
to settle their checks and spoiled a good half-hour of 
retail business in New York. He had swooped around 
the Statue of Liberty and was ready to take after- 
noon tea with the hospitable folk on Governor’s 
Island, when impulse prompted him to telegraph 
Editor Colfax requesting a telegraphic remittance of 
five thousand dollars. He had finished the race 
within the time limit and glory and the prize were 
his. 

Well, glory might have been his, but the prize has 
never been. It seems that there were conditions on the 
premium offer as to the States through which the 
aviator should pass from Hawksbury to New York, 
and that, according to veracious witnesses, John 
Jumps had clipped eleven feet off Vermont—or was 
it Pennsylvania? And both the Hon. William B. 
Colfax and the Hawksbury Daily Enterprise had al- 
ready received all the free advertising that they had 
hankered for, 

The things that Johnny Jumps thinks about Colfax 
and his newspaper are unprintable. But he is going 
ta the courts; just at the present time he thinks he 
will take the matter to the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington. His lawyers are wondering if they cannot 
find some international points involved, so that in 
case the Supreme Court decides in favor of Colfax 
they can take the matter to The Hague. 

Fiction you say? 

Not very much of it. 

Ask the president of the Board of Trade or the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of your town 
hew much of this is fiction. Ask any man who knows 
of the inner workings of the airmen and their flights, 
and then judge for yourself how much of the trip of 
John Jumps, Ine. approaches hard fact, 
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SOME IRISHMEN WHO DO NOT WANT HOME RULE 


ULSTERMEN ASSEMBLING AT CRAIGAVON, NEAR BELFAST, TO PROTEST AGAINST THE GRANTING OF HOME RULE 


TO IRELAND. ULSTER THREATENS TO TAKE UP 


ARMS IF AN INDEPENDENT PARLIAMENT IS ESTABLISHED IN DUBLIN. 
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By George Jean Nathan 


the halves of the Yale- 
Princeton football game four years 
ago, with the score standing ten .to 
nothing in favor of the orange and 
black, something was happening in 
the dressing-room of the eleven of 
New Haven. The Eli team was 
being lectured by the men who had 
been coaching it and developing it 
into a machine which, they hoped, might plough 
its way through everything that stood between it and 





the victorious goal. The * something” that happened 
there caused the Yale eleven to score two touch- 


downs in the second half, was instrumental in causing 


cleven brains individually effective, yet working in 
complete harmony with the brains that had guided 
them in practice and in stiggesting their gridiron cam- 
paign. The effect and result of Sanford’s plea for indi- 
vidual thinking during the rush and crash and turmoil 
of pigskin battle is best noticed in the final secore—a 
score attained by eleven men and eleven ever-working 


‘brains instead of one big; machine-molded mind. 


One of the best examples of the success of the indi- 
vidual brain in the more recent history of American 
football occurred in the Princeton-Dartmouth contest in 
1908, and is to the credit, of Pishon of the latter team. 
sv thus exercising his wit, Pishon managed to have 
six points gained for his eleven, and thus made the 

















Dartmouth worked the ball down to within the shadow of the Tigers’ goal 


the blue to hold Princeton with no further tally to its final score a six-to-six tie. After a series of kicks and 


credit, and caused Yale, accordingly, to win the stub- 
born, up-hill contest. There was much speculation as 
to what this “something” could have been. It was 
generally conceded that whatever it was, it was to the 
credit of George Foster Sanford, the former Yale 
player, who had given that eleven the practical in- 
spiration that paved the way to final victory. .There 
have been many versions of the nature of Sanford’s 
advice to the then seemingly defeated Yale team and, 
unquestionably, a number of these versions have been 
pretty close to the mark of accuracy, but the fact re- 
mains that the most salient, most forcibly italicized 
words Sanford shouted at the blue team (blue in two 
senses) were: “ Use your own brains!” 

This was Sanford’s plea to eleven men ‘who had been 
coached out of individuality and into an impersonal 
machine, eleven men whose brains had been converted 
into a mechanical apparatus that flashed forth the 
thoughts. schemes, and plans of men not in the game 
at all—the coaches. Individual brain there was, in- 
deed, but it was one composite brain reflecting a num- 
ber of others (the coaching brains) as opposed to 


penalties, Dartmouth had managed to work the ball 
aown to within the shadow of the Tigers’ goal, only 
to be held there and to lose the pigskin on downs. 

Buckingham, of Princeton, kicked to get the ball out 
of danger, but the kick tallied only twenty yards. 
Dartmouth hit the line, but failed to advance the ball, 
and, as Pishon stepped back on the next play, the 
entire Princeton team, naturally expecting a try for a 
field goal—as they had been coached to expect—pre- 
pared to block it. As Pishon stated afterward, he had 
expected to try for a field goal at this point, but the 
moment his eye caught the same impression reflected 
in the eyes of all the Princeton players, he suddenly 
changed his mind, gave the signal for a forward pass, 
threw the ball quickly to Schildmiller, one of the ends, 
and let Schildmiller scamper uninterrupted over the 
goal-line. It was a bold play, thonght of on the spur 
of the moment, and it completely baffled the Princeton 
machine thought. : 

In the tie game played between the University of 
Pennsylvania and Lafayette team two seasons ago, 
McCaa, the full-back of the latter eleven, saved the day 


for his team by as rare a case of quick judgment as 
modern football can boast. The Lafayette team had the 
ball on Pennsylvania’s thirty-yard line toward the mid- 
dle of the second half and were advancing it with con- 
siderable regularity. However, in the course of the 
two subsequent and material gains through the line, 
McCaa saw an increasing strength beginning to show 
in his opponents, even before the latter felt it. There 
remained only a yard or two to be gained for first 
down, and yet McCaa decided it would be unwise to 
take a chance in the same ,way the greater dis- 
tances had been gained just previous to the coming 
play. 

Pennsylvania, however, knowing that the gains had 
been made with comparative ease through its line by 
Lafayette, naturally believed that, on the next play, 
a similar attempt would be made. But MecCaa whis- 
pered to Dannehauer, who worked his way unnoticed 
back under the Pennsylvania posts, and, suddenly, 
shooting the ball on.@ forward pass to his team-mate, 
McCaa was instrumental in .gaining an immediate 
score for his eleven. He had surmised that Pennsyl- 
vania would expect a line play—the normal play under 
the circumstances—but he had foreseen that the Penn- 
sylvania line had recovered itself and its strength, and, 
figuring correctly, he converted his thoughts into five 
points for his side. 

Of instances of quick brain work there is no 
better illustration to be had than that afforded 
by the work of Houser, the Carlisle full-back, in the 
game with the Uhiversity of Chicago eleven in 1907. 
The final score was eighteen to four in favor of the 
Indians, and Houser scored thirteen of his team’s 
points unaided. He scored most of these points, more- 
over, not as the direct result of the signaled plays in 
which he and his team-mates had been coached, but by 
individual judgment. For example, at one stage of 
the game, the Indian team, abiding by instructions 
from the coaches, began to play a line-smashing game. 
Houser was relied on to carry the ball, and Aiken and 
Little Boy opened holes in the Chicago line for him to 
go through. 

Houser, with the ball tucked securely under his arm, 
would start in the direction of the openings, but, when 
seemingly just about to go through them, his quick 
eve would tell him he could gain but three or four 
yards at most that way, and he would skip around the 
end or through another part of the line for a greater 
gain. His team-mates were confused and surprised, 
but as long as Houser’s personal judgment gained 
ground, they could say nothing. Neither, indeed, 
could or did.the coaches. All through the game, in 
fact, Houser played alone, scorning signals when they 
did not agree with his own quick judgment, and sub- 
stituting in their stead plays through which he himself 
saw he could make gains as the opportunities would 
suddenly reveal themselves to him. -It was a truly 
wonderful exhibition of extemporaneous thought on 
the field of battle. Taking the ball on an end-run 
signal, Houser, nearing the end, would see that it 
would be impossible for him to get by that player, 
would turn sideways and, to the astonishment of his 
own men as well as the Chicagoans, would go through 
an opening that had shown itself somewhere over in 
the now scattered line. Every few minutes Houser did 
something like this and each time he gained ground. 
It was a contest of Houser’s brain against the Chicago 
machine, and Houser’s brain won. 

The team that goes into a game with only the coach’s 
brain in its head stands only half a chance against the 
eleven that carries its own brain with it as well. 
Stevenson’s brain at quarter-back won many a game for 
Pennsylvania comparatively few seasons ago, as did 
Dewitt’s brain for Princeton. It was said of Stevenson 
that he was the greatest uncoached quarter-back of 
1905, because his mind could work quicker when the 
necessity arose in a game than any quarter-back into 
whose head the game had been drilled. It was said of 
Dewitt that his brain could gauge the opportune mo- 
ment for a punt and a kick with almost unfailing 
accuracy. There are Stevensons and Dewitts in every 
year’s contests, and it is brains such as theirs that 
go a long way toward robbing football of its machine 
character. ; 

















And he would skip around the end for a greater gain 
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HOW THE MacDOWELL COLONY AT PETERBOROUGH, NEW 





HAMPSHIRE, IS REALIZING A NOVEL PHILANTHROPIC PROJECT 


By L. E. Brown-Landone 






~ gHE dream is no longer a dream. 
There were fourteen at the colony 
aM " SyNaZ this season; there were ten last 
6 Np season, and nine the year before. 
al) Each one was busy—working long 
ae hours every day, and _ rejoicing, 
4\) moreover, in the long hours of work. 
in the MacDowell Colony at 
P : 2 Peterborough, New Hampshire, the 
lopportunity of work is a privilege. Probably never be- 
iffere in America has there been given to artists the 
ichance to work under such favorable conditions. 
' The idea of affording creative artists in all lines 
‘an opportunity of doing imaginative work in an 
ideally helpful environment gréw out of the life ex- 
perience of the great American composer, the late 
Edward MacDowell. While living in Boston a score 
of years ago his cramped quarters and noisy sur- 
roundings prevented him from realizing in his com- 
positions all that his inspiration suggested. Later, in 
New York City, where the very atmosphere is tense 
with the ‘strain of life, composition was equally diffi- 
cult. It was only at Peterborough that he found such 
freedom as was necessary for the accomplishment of 
his work. MacDowell’s experience taught him that 
the chief problem of the creative artist is to secure 
the quiet, isolation, and freedom essential to imagina- 
tive activity. Quiet, freedom, solitude—it was under 
these influences his best compositions took form. And 
in his heart he dreamed a dream—it embraced a great 
hope and a great vision. Jt was a wish that others— 
his struggling students—might also find the same in- 
spiration, quiet, and individual freedom at the Peter- 
borough homestead that he had found. 

Mr. MacDowell’s dream was both ideal and _ prac- 
tical. He imagined a home to which workers in the 
fine arts might come. He planned a living fee so 
small that the poorest worker could spend one or two 
summers at the colony. He wished each student to 
have plenty of space and freedom. He desired that 
each be allowed individual freedom in the conception 
and the execution of his work. His ideal did not in- 
clude the possibility of teachers—his dream was not 
of a school for elementary instruction and training, 
but of a colony of gifted artists—workers desirous of 
an opportunity to do imaginative and creative work. 
He planned that these student-workers should have an 
uninterrupted day, each alone in his own studio. 

A year passed by and the dream was still a dream.. 
MacDowell did not have the means to build a house 
in which the students could live nor to provide studios 
in which they could do their work. Another year 
passed, and then another, and the vision was still un- 
realized. Then came MacDowell’s illness, and, with 
its advance, the hope that others might in the future 
use the Peterborough home grew into an apprehensive 
longing. As his disease progressed, the realization 
that he could never earn the means of carrying out the 
project became a constant source of great unhappiness 
to him, and those who were near him knew not how to 
relieve his abnormal anxiety. His wife suggested to 
him that some organization might, in the near future, 
take the property and carry out his plans. How 
strongly the suggestion appealed to him is expressed 
in Mrs. MacDowell’s own words: “ Full of enthusiasm, 
he grasped at the idea, and seemed so confident of its 
success that he ceased to worry, and I decided once 
for all to make every effort to carry out my husband’s 
wishes.” 

The MacDowell Memorial Association was organized 
in New York City before the death of the composer. 
Mrs. MacDowell was asked for suggestions as to what 
form she desired the memorial to take. Unhesitatingly 
she replied that she hoped the Association would use 
its funds in aiding her to carry out her husband’s 
ideas. The Memorial Association acted favorably 
upon the suggestion. The property was endowed with 
the Memorial Fund, and the entire homestead at Peter- 
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borough was deeded over to the Association. The 
homestead embraces some two hundred acres. 
One of the farm buildings was remodeled and 


furnished as a home for the women of the colony. 
Here they have their rooms and take their breakfasts 
and dinners. Lunches are always served individually 
in the studios, so that no student meets any other 
student between early morning and dinner-time. An 
old farm-house has been practically remodeled to pro- 
vide a living annex for the men workers. It is called, 
for short, “ the M’Annex.” 

All day long the student works uninterruptedly. 
It is a basic law of the colony that no worker shall 
be visited at his studio. Though an individual lunch 


‘is sent to each studio, the one who delivers it is for- 


bidden to stop to converse. He hurries away as soon 
as the basket is placed on the porch. Moreover, Mrs. 
MacDowell herself never visits or inspects a studio 
during the working time. The studios are individual 
gifts. They are simple, yet artistic and spacious. 
Each has a big fireplace and an extensive porch. Their 
construction cost from five to eight hundred dollars. 
One was given by the girls of Barnard College, another 
by a musical club, a third by a college fraternity, and 
the others are donations from individuals. 

Some of the students do their best work when in- 
pired by extensive views; hence one studio is built 
r an open space looking out over the meadows to 
t. Monadnock, and another is perched on the crest 
f a hill facing the western sun. Other students work 
est when in the deep woods. There are two studios 


closed in by primeval pines. The companionable little} 
Mumanusit River murmurs by another. A_ sixth} 
studio faces the east. It looks out over the Peter-} 
borough hills, which are almost Scotchlike in character } 
and _ picturesqueness. i 

The daily life in the colony is very simple. Breakfast 
is served at seven-thirty at the “ Lower House.” At 
eight, each goes to his respective studio, and the mem- 
bers of the colony do not meet again till six-thirty, 
the time at which dinner is served. Each student is 
supplied, in addition to his workshop, with meals of 
excellent quality—an abundance of fresh vegetables, 
milk, cream, eggs, and poultry from the farm—for 
one dollar daily. There is no extra charge for the use 
of the workrooms. The isolation of the studios; the 
plan of the daily life; the absence of teachers and in- 
structors; the freedom from dominant personalities; 
the small payment for room, meals, and studio; the 
quiet of the country and the association with earnest 
workers in all lines of art, emphasize the individual 
and develop a bond of fellowship and appreciation. 
The student does not become a_ hermit, nor is 
his work interfered with by constant contact with 
people. 

The region itself inspires and impels the worker 


admirable that the State of Wisconsin engaged the 
sculptor to design a statue for the capitol dome at 
Madison. 

Thus the MacDowell Art Colony has already 
justified its existence. The fact that practically all 
of the workers who have been there during the last 
three years have produced work whieh has brought 
recompense and reputation should impel all those who 
can to aid in its maintenance. It is now supported 
almost entirely by the income of Mrs. MacDowell. 
This consists of royalties from her husband’s works, 
the income that the once deserted and unproductive 
farm now yields because of: her practical management, 
and the money received from her teaching and lectures, 
Every penny that can be earned is turned into the 
fund and is used to carry out MacDowell’s conception. 
Besides the income of Mrs. MacDowell, there is also 
the interest on the small memorial fund, one or two 
scholarships, and the dues of the associate members. 
This, however, is inadequate to meet the present needs. 
Every six hundred dollars provides a studio that ean 
be used for fifty vears or more. The income of a two 
thousand-dollar-scholarship fund gives, not only for 
the forty or fifty years, but for an indefinite time, an 


opportunity to a new student-worker each season. 

















One of the student workshops at Peterborough 


to do his best. Perhaps no other village in our 
country has preserved so much of that which was 
vital in its early life. There is a wealth of Indian 
legend, revered memories of colonial days, believable 
and unbelievable accounts of war-time experiences, and 
wondrous retold tales of the life of the Scotch-Irish 
colonists who, two hundred years ago, settled along 
the sides of the Peterborough hills. Most of the in- 
habitants of the village to-day are descendants of those 
early settlers. On the abandoned hills a dash 
of golden tansy, a rose-covered mass of crumbling 
stone-work, a walled-in spring, take one back to the 
privation and romance of the now vanished hillside 
life. That these conditions are now inspiring others 
as they once inspired the great composer cannot be 
doubted. That the dream of Edward MacDowell was 
practical as well as ideal is proved by the results 
attained by the workers. 

The colony has been opened but three seasons, and 
for only three months each summer. Yet during this 
time some fifty students have found there the oppor- 
tunity of doing distinctive work which has brought 
recognition in the world of literature and of art. An 


editorial writer for one of the oldest and largest 


magazines in the country affirmed that in three weeks 
at the colony she did more work and better work than 
she had ever done in three months in New York City. 
One of the well-received novels of the last few years 
was written at the colony. It was also the author’s 
first book. An instructor in one of our Eastern uni- 
versities wrote his best poems there. Because of her 
achievement in interpretative dancing, another worker 
was engaged tor one of the leading réles in Maeter- 
linck’s “Blue Bird,” given last season at the New 
Theater. A mere lad of twenty attracted the atten- 
tion of many leading musicians because of his remark- 
able orchestration of the music used in the MacDowell 
pageant. A sculptor’s first imaginative work was 
done in the little bark studio, and the model was so 
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When these facts are understood, those who hope for 
the development of a distinctive art in America will 
certainly not hesitate long in providing the necessary 
means. 

There are two organizations connected with the 
work, One is the MacDowell Memorial Association, 
whose present corporate members are: John W. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. Perkins Bass, Horatio J. Brewer, Mrs. 
Charles Cheney, Walter Cook, Henry T. Finck, Ham- 
lin Garland, George Ingraham, Robert Underwood 
Johnson, Mrs. Edward MacDowell. Howard Mansfield, 
Mrs. Howard Mansfield, Miss Mary Morison, Benjamin 
Prince, Robert H. Robertson, Allan Robinson, Mrs. 
William Schofield, Isaac N. Seligman, Louis Morris 
Starr, and Frederick A. Stokes. The other organiza- 
tion is the MacDowell Memorial Fine Arts Colony, 
composed of present and past student-workers, all of 
whom revere the memory of the man whose ideal is 
being realized there, and admire the wisdom, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice of the woman who has made the 
realization possible. 

Edward MacDowell’s dream is thus at last realized. 
And there is more in the realization of the dream 
than the securing of isolation, quiet, and freedom 
to artistic workers. There are the associative influ- 
ences of other artists and other arts. There is the re- 
flective influence of the memory of the well-loved com- 
poser—of the Log Cabin in which he conceived so 
much of his music, and of the simple grave upon the 
hill with the massive boulder headstone facing Monad- 
nock and the setting sun. 


As Frau Wagner perpetuated at Bayreuth the 
memory of the greatest German composer, so Marian 
MacDowell is perpetuating at Peterborough the 


memory of the most remarkable musical genius Amer- 
ica has produced. And as the influence of Bayreuth 
has spread far beyond the little Bavarian town, so 
there is radiating from Peterborough an awakening 
consciousness of the needs of creative workers. 
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the general store, post- 
office, and telegraph bureau a group 
of soldiers of the Pondoland Rifles 

vere cing cing ¢ ssing 
fey, WEE loungi ig, smoking und tossing 
vee) for drinks; inside Brauseh, the Ger- 





KS man storekeeper, was setting out 
his latest novelties, keeping up, 
meanwhile, a running fire of chaff 
with the Pondo girl who had come 

insolently up to the counter to demand a gift. He 


had given her a fire-eracker and was trying to induce 
her to make a purehase, to which end he displayed 
glass beads, bracelets, and ankle pieces of copper wire, 
cheap mirrors, blankets, and boxes of stale sweetmeats, 
all of which had arrived at M’Palla by the mid-week 
coach that earried the mails and goods into that edge 
of Africa. 

“If you don't like any of these [ll have some more 
by to-night’s coach,” he said in Zulu. ** Good—good !” 
He thrust a box of caramels into her hand. “ Take 
one; good—good!” he reiterated, and unfolded a rug 
with a lion rampant upon a background of 
crimson, 

Williams, his help, rose from a corner near the 
telegraph instrument, where he had been opening a 
case of whisky, and brushed the dust from his knees. 


green 


* Here comes Murchison, Mr. Brausch,” he called, 
pointing outside, Over the brown plains a_ horse- 
nan was riding in on a roan pony. ‘Come into 


He looks as though 


” 


M’Palla for his monthly spree. 
he’s going to have a tumble before he gets here. 

Brausch glanced out through the door. “ Good!” 
he said, rubbing his fat hands together. “Get out 
that rotgut whisky and some glasses. And see you 
keep his glass full, Williams. I got to make my books 
balance this week, and trade’s rotten.” 

Williams laughed. A young lieutenant of the Rifles 
came striding over from the mud huts across the road 


which housed his baker’s dozen of soldiers. He was 
just out from England and the tan had not quite 


obliterated the pinky freshness of his cheeks. He 
halted at the door and looked back to where Murehison 
was riding slowly in, his hands limp on his pony’s 
neck, his eyes half closed, his body reeling at each 
stride of his mount. It was the automatism of habit 
that kept Murchison in the saddle. 

“Trade bad, did you 
say, Brausch?” asked 
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young officer, with his half treop, to garrison M’Palla; 
but then, what could fourteen men do if the country- 
side revolted? The memory of the Zulu kings and 
their terrible arniies was fresh in the minds of many 
—not old men, either. 

As Brausch leaned toward the lieutenant over his 
counter Murchison reined in his pony at the door, 
dismounted, and staggered inside. The lieutenant, 
regarding him contemptuously, saw a man of about 
thirty years, dressed in rough country clothes, di- 


shevelled, sodden, and bearing a curious hang-dog look 


which was the more intolerable because its owner 
still bore the stamp of a gentleman. Outside the 
soldiers grinned and exchanged audible comment. 


Murchison heard and his head sank lower. He glanced 
round him furtively and, sighting the Pondo girl, ad- 
dressed her roughly in Zulu: 

“Who gave thee permission to leave thy kraal?” 

The girl leered at him and winked at the store- 

keeper. Murchison dropped his eyes. Brausch came 
up and slapped him effusively upon the shoulder. 
_ “Good-day, Mr. Murchison, very pleased to see you 
back again,” he said, unctuously. “I have some new 
things in that you must look over—just for the 
pleasure of showing them to you, even if you don’t 
want anything. Your bedroom’s ready for you as 
long as you want to stay, sir. Williams, get out that 
very old Seotch. You'll take a rest in the parlor, of 
course, Mr. Murchison?” 

Murchison nodded and unsteadily took the glass of 
whisky which Williams handed him and drained it. 
The assistant, who evidently understood the course 
of procedure, conducted the visitor into an inner room 
containing a lounge and a table. On this latter he 
placed the whisky, with a tumbler and a bottle of 
water. Murchison poured out a liberal measure and 
stretched himself out to rest. Williams withdrew, 
closed the door carefully, and winked expressively. 

* How long’ll he stay?” asked the lieutenant. 

“Why, he’s generally good for some days, Mr. 
Churehill,” said Brausch, snickering. 

“It must be darned uncomfortable when a man’s 
gone back on his own color,” mused Williams. “ Don’t 
you suppose it galls him, Mr. Churehill, to know there 
ain't a decent white man in this section of Pondoland 
would deal him a friendly hand or drink with him— 





the lieutenant, turning 
into the store. “ [ sup- 
you know) why 
that is, don't you? 
These Pondos are sav- 
ing up their money to 
buy muzzle-loaders.” 
* Mein Gott, Lieuten- 
ant, vou don’t take no 
stock in them stories 
about a rising, do you?” 
cried the storekeeper, 
huskily, glaneing round 
in dismay at his stock 
of perishable goods, 
“Can't tell,’’ an- 
swered the other, shrug- 


pose 


ging his shoulders. 
* We've got to be ready, 
that’s all. You know 
the Dutch settlers are 


leaving their farms and 


going into camp. The 
trouble is, we've heard 


this talk so long that 


we've lost faith in it, 
and when the rising 

eae 1 
does come it'll take as ‘ 


by surprise.” 

Brausch looked at the 
lieutenant fearfully. 
That the government 
was prepared for trou- 
ble with the tribes was 
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evident from the fact 


that it had sent the “Tf you don’t like 


any of these, I’ll have some more,” he said in Zulu 
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outside business, of course,” he added, with a depre- 
eating glance at the glasses, 
* Kaflir chief, isn’t he?” asked the lieutenant. 
“That’s about the size of it, Mr. Churehill,’’ the 


assistant answered. ‘And yet, five years ago, when 
the settlers came into these parts, there wasn’t a 


decenter fellow in our column than him. Young Eng- 
lishman—one of them public-school men; he’d done 
something in England and there was a gal said she’d 
marry him if he went abroad and stayed straight for 
a year. But he couldn’t keep away from booze, and 
you know how that knocks the stuffing out of a man. 
[ was with him in Butcher’s column when the Pondos 
cut up our rear-guard, He saved Butcher himself at 
Makeshla, when a couple of Pondos had him down 
and were trying to stick him with their assegais. 
3ut he was mad for liquor; he was drunk when he 
saved Butcher, and if it hadn’t been for that he’d have 
been recommended for the Cross.” 

“What made him turn traitor?” 

“Nobody ever found out exactly. He was at the 
miassacre in the pass of the Little Intombi, when all 
but him was wiped out in a half hour’s fighting. 
Next thing we heard he was a Pondo chief, living 
among them. Anyway, he turned Katflir, helped to 
make peace, and got recognized by the government as 
a petty chief. That’s all there is to it, except that 
he’s gone from bad to worse ever since. The govern- 
ment thought that, in making him a chief, they’d have 
a friend at court, but I believe he knows as much 
about this rebellion as any of them. You can’t tell 
how a sodden beast like that will act.’ 

“Poor devil!” said Churehill. “I 
the girl in England thinks about him.” 

Brausch snickered evilly. “I'd like to bring Dora 
into that parlor and watch her face,” he said. 

Lieutenant Churchill started and tapped his spurs 
angrily with his riding whip to cover his confusion, 

“Who the devil’s—that?” he blurted out. 

“That's the name of his gal,’ replied Williams, 
grinning. “She writes him regular, Mr. Churehill. 
Such fine letters, too.” 

“Td like to introduce her to Mrs. Dora here, 
tinued the storekeeper. 

Lieutenant Williams looked at the Pondo girl, who, 
conscious that she formed the subject of this colloquy, 
leered at the three amiably. 

“Do you mean to tell me—? Churchill began. 

“Now I don’t know nothing, lieutenant,” Brausch 
interposed, hastily. “I only hear what people tells 
me. This girl’s a daughter of old chief M’Siga up at 
the big kraal on the Eshowe road.” He addressed the 
woman in kitchen Zulu. “ Intombi wena ka mlungu?” 
he asked. 

“ Uh—uh,” grunted the woman, smirking. 

There was a short silence. Brausch and Williams 
looked at each other inquiringly, and suddenly the 
storekeeper addressed Churchill ingratiatingly. 

“We've got a rare joke on that fellow in there, 
Mr. Churchill,” he said, jerking his thumb _ con- 
temptuously in the direction of the inner room. “ You 
remember this Dora I was telling you about?” 

“ Yes,” answered the lieutenant, shortly. 

“Now I don’t want you to think I was to blame, 
Mr. Churchill, and I know you won't make trouble 
for me with the government. But it was about eight 
months ago Murchison was, crazy with drink and a 
letter come for him. He looked at it and threw it 
at my head. ‘Keep it yourself and don’t let me see 
: of them kind,’ he bellowed. Well, this 


wonder what 


” 


con- 


any more 
Williams here, he opened and read it.’ 

“©, come, Mr. Brausch,” said Williams, in re- 
monstrance. 


‘He opened and read it,” the storekeeper con- 
tinued. “And it was from this Dora. She didn’t 
know he’d gone to the bad and she wrote about how 
she loved him and all that. So Williams, being soft- 
hearted, he says to me, ‘Why shouldn’t we answer it 
for him, Brausch, and hide the facts from her? 
So, being gifted with imitating hands, he fixed up a 
letter in Murchison’s handwriting, and sent it along. 

“T never thought no more about it till the answer 
come, three weeks later. She’d been took in, Mr. 
Churehill—and the upshot was, this man here wrote 
































anether and another, till he was carrying on the cor- 
respondence instead of Murchison. Rare fun we had. 
Wouldn't you like to see her last, Mr. Churchill?” 

“Keep your dirty tricks to yourselves,” said the 
lieutenant, and the men grinned at the compliment. 

“But I ain’t told you all.” said Brausch, leering 
across the counter. ‘ Williams’s letters got too 
strong, and the upshot is—we got a letter by the last 
coach saying that Dora’s coming out to marry him. 
Ain't that a joke, Mr. Churehill? I'd give a half 
month’s sales to catch sight of her face when she sees 
Murchison. And the best of it is, the fellow’s so 
sodden with booze, he won’t know but what he wrote 
them letters himself. See here!” 

He drew the letter from a drawer and tossed it 
down upon the counter. Involuntarily Churchill's 
eyes fell on it. As he took in the individual, slanting 
writing, he paused in his contemptuous intention and, 
as though being constrained, he took it in his hands 
and read it through. Then, slowly, he tore it into 
fragments and watched them flutter into the road. 
He remained leaning against the mud wall of the 
store, apparently overcome by some mighty emotion, 
while the others watched him with the trained 
scrutiny of the salesman who seeks to profit by his 
customer's mood. But Brausch’s gaze was not un- 
mixed with fear; he had been drinking, and, in the 
buoyancy of his spirits, he had forgotten the habituel 
squeamishness of these men newly arrived from Eng- 
land. At last Churchill stood up and came toward 
him. 

“You cur!“ he said, through his clenched teeth. 
“Pi—’ 

The sharp tick-tick of the telegraph interrupted 
his sentence and snapped the spell of fear which this 
man’s anger had cast. Brausch hurried up to his 
instrument and sat down to transcribe the message 
upon a pad. 

“C-o-a-ce-h,” the telegraph spelled out, and stopped. 
*C-o-a-e-h f-r-o-m_ B-u-e-h-a-n-a-n_s-t-o-p-p-e-d—” 

Already by some subtle contagion the camp had 
learned that news of dire importance was being made 
known inside the store. The men crowded the entrance 
and gathered. round the chair on which Brausch sat 
writing with tremulous fingers, 

“... at Sigwa Pass, thirty miles from M’Palla on 
Eshowe Road. .Surrounded by hostile natives. A 
woman aboard. Hurry all men to relieve.” 

That was all; but the message was ended no sooner 
than the men were lining up in the dusty road out- 
side the quarters. Churchill briefly detailed them; 
two to round up the horses from the grazing grounds 
by the stream; four to load ammunition and food 
into the supply wagon; others to spread compressed 
forage for their mounts. “ We start in thirty min- 
utes,” he announced. “ Fill your bandoliers and 
pouches, see that your girths are sound and tight, fill 
your canteens, take your emergency rations and first- 
aid bandages, put your pull-throughs in the butts of 
your carbines, and fall in at five-thirty.” 

Then he turned back and pushed his way past 
Brausch and his aid into the inner room. Murchison 
lay stretched out on the lounge, breathing stertor- 
ously; at his side was an empty tumbler, and the 
whisky bottle was one-third empty. 

Even when first her name was spoken Churchill 
had had a sure prescience that it was she; then, at 
the sight of the well-remembered script all those 
emotions that he had buried away when he left Eng- 
land to start life in Africa anew rushed in on him 
with overwhelming power. ‘That he had been fore- 
stalled, Churchill had learned when Dora Jevons re- 
fused his suit; although her heart was his, she had 
felt irrevocably bound to that other man, and he had 
never attempted to turn her from this concept.of duty. 
He had gone away. “If you should meet in Africa 
you will befriend him for my sake,” she had said on 
that last evening, and the man’s name had slipped 
easily from Churchill’s memory, as something of no 
importance beside the portentous fact of Murchison’s 
incredible good fortune. Churchill had never thought 
to meet him. In that huge sub-continent which flies 
the British flag two men might wander for a life- 
time and never meet. Now fate had thrust them to- 
gether in this little hole-and-corner-township, and, to 
add spice to her potpourri, under such amazing cir- 
cumstances ! 

He raised the drunkard from the lounge and shook 
him, seeking to awaken him. Murchison opened his 
eyes, groaned stupidly, and fell back inertly. A furi- 
ous conflict raged in Churchill’s heart as he looked 
down despairingly upon this besotted creature. His 
first intent, born of the wild exultation of reviving 
hope, had been to carry him to the girl in his stupor 
of drunkenness and bid her choose between them. 
Now manlier instincts awoke; he must save Dora, if 
she could be saved, from that shame and humiliation, 
bring back some shadow of conscience to this drunk- 
ard, bid him live down his past for the girl’s sake 
and take her away, far from the sneering voices and 
contemptuous looks of his old associates.- And then 
there was his duty to the government. The tele- 
graphic dispatch had been sufficiently vague; perhaps 
the rumor referred to nothing more than a small 
tumult; if fighting had not yet occurred this man, 
by reason of his power among the natives, might be 
made instrumental in preventing bloodshed. 

He caught Murchison by the arms and dragged him 
from the couch, shaking and pummeling him until he 
was awakened. Then he marched him out through 
the store, past the storekeeper, already gathering to- 
gether his goods for concealment against marauders, 
into the street, where he marched him up and down 
until he had Murchison again in the possession of his 
faculties. 

He left him seated upon a stool, holding his aching 
head, while he watched his men line up for the march. 
A brief inspection satisfied him that all was in order. 
“Fours right! Walk, march!” he commanded; and 
the tiny column of three ranks moved off along the 
road, the supply. wagon, with its six mules, creaking 
behind them. Then he helped Murchison into the 
saddle of his roan pony and rode beside him in the 
rear of the soldiers. 

The sun set before the township was left behind 
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and, almost as soon as its rim dipped behind the dis- 
tant hills, it was night, and they were riding under a 
full tropic moon. On either side the thick bush- 
growth stretched out toward them; the jingle of bits 
and creak of harness and carbines in buckets made a 
monotonous music. Not till he saw, by his hostage’s 
firmer seat and new command of his mount that he 
had shaken off the remnants of his stupor did the 
lieutenant address Murchison or answer his petulant 
questions; and then he forgot all his contempt in 
presence of that grim danger that confronted all. 

“ Now, Murchison, [’ll answer you,” said Churchill, 
gravely. “The Pondos have stopped the coach be- 
tween Buchanan’s and Sigwa Pass. It’s probably at 
the entrance to the Pass, where they can trap the 
passengers and kill the mules. If there’s been fight- 
ing we’ve got to pull them through to M’Palla. If 
fighting hasn’t occurred you're going to parley with 
the chiefs and prevent it. And if you play us false, 


Murchison,” he continued, laying his hand on_ his 
revolver butt, “ you’re going to die.” 

“What can I do?” cried Murchison, fearfully. 
“They won’t give up their plans for me. I don’t 
know anything about those Kaffirs. I only lived in 
old chief M’Siga’s kraal because I was broke and 
there wasn’t a white man would take me in. I’m 


nobody—I—” 

Churchill reined in his horse and laid his hand on 
the roan pony’s curb. “ Miss Jevons is on that coach, 
Murchison,” he said. ‘“ She’s come out here to marry 
you.” 

The man at his side seemed to collapse. He reeled 
upon his mount. Churchill put forth his hand again 
and steadied him. Far ahead the tiny glow of a 
trooper’s pipe, pointed the path through the trees. 
The sounds of the march had dwindled ‘almost to 
silence. They had fallen some distance behind, and 
now Churchill urged his horse to a trot and rode after 
his men, his hand still assisting his companion. Soon 
a bend in the road disclosed the lumbering supply cart 
and he slackened speed once more. 

“ Murchison,” he continued, his face averted from 
that of the man at his side, “ yvou’ve got to play the 
game now as you never did before. You've sunk 


All the chiefs are implicated; they think 
they can make a sweep of the whites and get back the 


girl told me. 


days of their kings again. | couldn't have stopped 
them, but | wasn’t going to give them away. Why 
should I when every man’s hand’s been against me 
these three years past? What did L carey L would 
have liked to see you all in hell and I'd have laughed 
at you. It was that cursed whisky of Brausch’s; | 
haven't been in my senses for three mouths and more. 
He promised me all L could drink for those two farms 
Id pre-empted. But I swear I didn’t know how soon 
the Kaflirs were going to rise. I knew they were going 
to concentrate in the pass, though, at the west end, 
and occupying the heights to command the entrance. 


I'm going to ride to N’Kombi’s kraal—I know the 
way—and stop this if it means death to me. My God! 
I didn’t dream that Dora Jevos was on that coach.” 


He caught at Churchill's arm. “ You'll keep it from 
her if I don’t get back alive—she shall know nothing? ” 
he demanded. 

The lieutenant had been watching Murchison’s face 
very intently; horrified as he was by the confession 
he was touched by the man’s sincerity. 


“T shall do my best for you, Murchison,” he an- 
swered. “ And she shall know nothing, if it lies in 


my power to prevent that knowledge from reaching 
her.” 

Presently they were riding again along that never- 
ending road, but ever ascending as they approached 
the tops of the mountains that overhung the pass. A 
little distance below the summit they reached a fork; 
te the right a little path, made by unnumbered gen- 
erations of native women passing between their vil- 
lages and a spring, led to the mustering place of the 
tribes. Murchison reined in, 

“That's the road to N’Kombi’s,” he said, looking at 
Churehill keenly. “ You trust me?” 

The lieutenant nodded. Murchison 
denly: ° 

“What has Miss Jevons to do with you? 

For the first time the other was disconcerted. 

“Why, beeause—well, | met her in England shortly 
before [ came out and I—I thought I was in love with 
her,” he blurted out. “Then | learned about yeu. 


continued sud- 


” 

















She went with him, not questioning, completely trustful 


pretty low, but I’m not going to speak about that. 
But from this moment all that lies behind you— 
understand? She’s come out to you, full of trust and 
confidence, and knowing nothing of—well, of what 
you are. You've got to pull yourself together before 
we reach her—if she’s still there to reach—and save 
her. You've got to put the past two years out of 
your life. They’re gone, they’re a nightmare, and 
you’ve got to forget them for all time. You'll parley 
with these Pondos, and we shall camp there until the 
trouble’s settled or till the fight’s over; then I shall 
send you as her escort back to the coast and wind up 
your affairs for you in M’Palla. You understand ?” 
Eloquence does not come easily to an Englishman 
of Churehill’s breeding, but in some such wise he 
tirged Murchison during: that long night mareh and 
during their brief halts. now pleading, now insistent, 
striving to fathom the soul of the man and bring it 
up from its incredible depths of evil. Sometimes he 
spoke with him as a condemning judge, sometimes 
urged him for the girl’s sake, or for that of his man- 
hood. And at last, in the sudden, maudlin outburst 
of his companion, Churchill discovered his success. 
Murchison was confronting him during the period 
of their last halt as they paced the road - together, 
-while the men snatched a hasty sleep beside their 
horses. His eyes were very brilliant and the-hand he 
laid on the lieutenant’s feverishly hot. “I’m going 
to tell you everything, Churchill,” he said. ‘“ Come 
over here, out of earshot. I knew all about the plans, 
but I wasn’t cxactly in their councils. It was M’Siga’s 
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She asked me to be a friend to you—if we should meet 
and if you needed one.” 

Murchison looked at -him curiously. Then, kicking 
his horse’s flanks, he started off along the little wind- 
ing trail and was lost in the trees. 

Half an hour later the little column rode down the 
heights into Sigwa Pass. Beneath them the panorama 
of the bush country stretched in limitless miles of 
undulating plains, the open length of the defile un- 
rolled before them, boulder-strewn, empty, so far as 
the eye could discern among the shadowy depths. 
Overhead the moon blazed brilliantly; there was no 
sound anywhere save for the murmuring trees and 
once the staccato bark of an old dog baboon from 
among the rocks. Concealment was no longer neces- 
sary, for if the enemy were near their watchful scouts 
must long ago have discovered the approach of the 
soldiers. At the command from their officer they men 
took open order and rode at full speed down the 
precipitous slopes of the mountain, crashing through 
shrubs and trees, evading boulders and spiky cactus 
that opposed them, their hearts beating madly in fear 
and eagerness. Now they had gained the pass—a shot 
rang out; as they turned the bend of the way men 
suddenly sprang from their barricades, wildly cheer- 
ing. There lay the coach, overturned, with dead bodies 
of mules entangled among the harness; Churechiil saw 
{wisted corpses with stiff hands still clutching assegais 
and broken shields; he sprang from his horse and 
serambled over them. .. there, as in some dream, he 
saw her confronting him with outstretched arms and 








incredulous exes. They drew toward one another, and 


with an exultant ery he caught her in his arms. 
They knew their love was boundless and _ infinite; 
they did not heed at all the danger and the dead men 


and the imminent parting. < 

“ [T knew that you would come,” she whispered happily. 
‘Tf knew that I should see you again before we died.” 

* Died?” he muttered stupidly. Her words recalled 
him to his duty. He glanced hastily round him, Of 
the six who had been in the coach, whose accurate fire 
had for the time beaten back that wave of onslaught, 
two lay dead under the bodies of the blacks, crushed 
fat by the sheer weight of the numbers that they had 
slain, each forming the base of a little pyramid. Of 
the rest, one, with a gaping wound in the head, sat 
propped up against a stone and looked vacantly upon 
round him. He would never stir from that 
Of the rest, not one but bore the marks 


the scene 
position again. 


of wounds, and all were hideously bespattered. The 
troopers, having tethered their horses, were lighting 
tires to boil water for their coffee. The leader of the 


defense, a stalwart, elderly colonial, came up to the 
lieutenant. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked. 

*“ Put the wounded in the supply wagon and fight our 
way out.” 

The other taughed curtly. 

“There are hundreds cf Kaflirs upon the heights,” 
he answered. “ You couldn't get a mule or a_ horse 
alive out of the pass. They'll finish us off at dawn, 
according to their custom.” He pointed to the east, 
where a saffron streak lav low against the sky. ‘ Ride 
off while you can.” he said, “and take the woman 
and leave us wounded alone.” 

Churchill called his sergeant to him. “ Build a 
strong barricade,” he ordered. Then he turned back 
to the girl and placed one arm round her. 

“You understand?” he asked. 

She nodded and laughed happily. At her disdain of 
death the hope of life was renewed in him. He looked 
round him desperately. It was growing quite light, 


and on the heights, upon three sides of them, nude 
figures were hurrying, shaking their shields, and 


spreading toward a common focus, the hither entrance 
to the pass. 
well. Two, mounted on fast horses, 
age to win the plains behind; and the 


no horses. The girl divined his thoughts. 


Lieutenant Churchill knew that country 
could yet man- 
natives 


had 
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“Come,” she said, “let us help in the work.” 

“But there’s a chance,” he cried eagerly, though he 
knew well how slender a one. “ Murchison—” 

It was the first time that he had spoken his name. 

“He’s parleying with N’Kombi. He has great in- 
fluence with the natives. There’s just the hope that—” 

Then, as he paused for a moment, he saw a figure 
that rode toward tiem between the precipitous walls 
of rock, bare-headed, spurring a jaded roan which he 
seemed to uphold by the tug of the bridle hand. It 
was Murchison; he halted fifteen paces outside the 
fast rising barricade, and Churchill went forward to 
meet him. 

“N’Kombi will talk with you,” 
wants peace. Hle’s afraid. He doesn’t know 
we are. But you must meet him unarmed, 
that I shall show you.” 

“Very weil,” answered 
back. 

“Take Miss Jevons with you.” 

“ Suppose there’s treachery—” said Churchill. 


he gasped. “ He 
how few 
in a cave 


the other. But he looked 


“You fool,’ said Murchison bitterly, “if there is 
treachery, what chance is there for her here? Take 
her.” 


Churchill went back and took her by the hand. She 
went with him, not questioning, completely trustful. 

Murchison looked at her fixedly, but did not speak to 
her. 

“Now come with me,” he said, and slipped off his 
pony. “ There is no time to be lost. N’Kombi’s afraid 
of his young men. Their taste for blood has been 
aroused. We must slip through their lines unseen. He 
guarantees to hold them back for an hour; and in an 
heur you and I can swing the chiefs into line. Come! ” 

He led the way back toward the entrance to Sigwa 
2-ass; then, mounting a great boulder, he showed where 
a natural passage, almost concealed by creeping plants 
and ferns, led through the cliff into the hollow heart 
of the mountain. For fifteen minutes they climbed 
steadily; then, reaching a pinnacle, they looked back. 
The pass lay under them. Quite clearly they could 
discern the little figures of the soldiers, the tethered 
horses, the heaps of the dead; and, round these, the 
rising fortress. In the east the rim of the sun showed 
over the hills. 

“We must hurry!” Murchison gasped. 
utes longer and we shell be too late. Come! 

Again he started away, along a forest trail, 


“Ten min- 


” 


with 


Churehill panting behind him, one arm round the girl 
as he assisted her over the rocks and obstacles that 
opposed them. Then they turned inward under a huge 
arch of living rock into the recesses of a great cave. 


At the far end shone a tiny gleam of light. Murchison 
walked toward it. 
“There is the road southward,” he said; and, look- 


vast plains of the lower 


ing through, they saw the 
They had 


Pondo country cutstretched in the sunlight. 
pierced through the heart of the hills. 

“Wait here,’ said Murchison. ‘“ N’Kombi and _ his 
men cannot be far away. Be ready to meet them.” 
And he was gone. Silence, profound “and impenetrable, 
ensued. They waited. 

At last the lieutenant walked to the entrance to the 
eave and looked into the bush. There was no sign or 
sound of humanity; the little track that ran through 
the serub forest bore no mark of footsteps. 

As he stood there he heard, very faintly and far 
away, the crackle of musketry, and, mingled with and 
conquering it, the dull roar of a distant multitude. He 
turned; the girl stood at his side. 

“Go back!” he urged her, and still she stood by 
him. In vain he ordered and pleaded; at last, seeing 
that she could not be persuaded, he started running 
along the trail by which they had come. Panting and 
stumbling, at length he gained the pinnacle on whieh 
he had stood and “gazed ae into the pass beneath. 

Right in its heart he saw a tiny ring of men in 
khaki, like some little yellow shoal, and round them 
a black ocean of naked warriors, whose foamy tops 
were their white bull]-hide shields. Twice he saw it 
dash itself against the defenders and twice recoil. Then 
it surged forward again, stopped for one moment upon 
the top of the barricade, and swept onward and over. 
Tts center, agitated and confused, at length grew calm. 
Just at the last he saw a tall figure in gray that sprang 
from a falling roan and upthrust itself into the heart 
of the black sea. like a lone rock opposing a submerg- 
ing tide. Then it went down. 

Churehill would have plunged forward alone, but 
two arms caught him from behind and held him—so 
tightly that. strive as he might, he could not free him- 
self. At last, faint from despair, he suffered himself 
to be led back. Nothing remained to be done. And 
presently they found themselves within the cave again 
and gazing southward over the dull Pondo plains, 
where the road ran to freedom. 



















‘. es a CLERK in a New York office is the 
NWR wonder of all his friends and ac- 
‘a am ) quaintances. He is known to get 
y only a moderate salary, but he and 


his family live in apartments that 








>) rent at from $2,000 to $5,000 a year, 
XQ NGO) It does not seem that he can have 
CIES) private means, for in dress, amuse- 
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heusehold is simple in the extreme. One other thing 
those that know him have noticed; he seems to delight 
in moving frequently. It is always, however, to a 
house of the same high grade. 

The man is not a mono-maniae as might be sup- 
with an obsession for a costly home far beyond 
He is just a curious evidence of a busi- 

New York capitalist. This 
idea that little Mr. Robinson, 
and cashier by a favorite con- 
tractor of his, can bring luck to every apartment- 
house he builds. Some years ago Robinson was the 
first tenant in a house of his that started unpromis- 


posed, 
his position. 
superstition of oa 
capitalist has a fixed 
employed as bookkeeper 


hess 


ingly and then brilliantly turned the seale. Since 
that time his contractor’s unobtrusive little clerk 
must be the first to move into each new house. Other- 


wise the building would be a failure. 

The capitalist has waxed richer and richer, and not 
a building he has put up has been unsuccessful. 
Robinson lives rent free, and all lis moving expenses 
are paid. That compensates him for the inconvenience 
of moving every six months or so. Sometimes this 
odd “ mascot ” can only stay in a house three months 
before a new building is finished and ready for his 
* influence.” 

Superstitions as queer as this are to be found in 
many of the most prosaic oflices in every line of trade 
and guiding the actions of more than one sor headed, 
able business man. In the private room of a Latin- 
American merchant of Baltimore is a nitvel ebony 
desk of great beauty. It has descended to its present 
owner, Who is carrying on the business of his father 
and grandfather, and is the desk they both sat at. 
In it lies the “luck of the house.” 

The millionaire and active man of affairs who pos- 
to-day regards it as a talisman, precisely as 
liis forebears did. The fine old desk brought fortune 
with it when its warnings were heeded. If, any morn- 
drawers open with difficulty, as this gray- 
moustached, stately gentleman sits at it to begin his 
work, the desk has spoken. The day is to be 
unlucky. Nothing new is to be started, not a contract 
signed if it can be avoided, no fresh obligations as- 
sumed, The custom that has been handed down almost 
as sacred prevails, and the generation now in power 
sees its wealth continuing to increase. 

That elevators could be even indirectly concerned 
with business superstitions would seem unbelievable, 
and yet one very successful Wall Street speculator will 
never enter one when he has a big operation in hand. 
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At ordinary times he is willing to. take chances. Once 
embarked in a deal where many thousands are at 
stake, he has been known to climb ten or a dozen 


flights of stairs several times in the course of a day 
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By Cromwell Childe 


rather than run what he feels to be a risk. By way 
of precaution his own offices are never more than two 
flights up. 

‘Some one, on one of these occasions, recalled an old 


tradition of the “Street,” that the late Jay Gould 
had the same queer feeling about elevators as “ hoo- 
doos,” that he would never enter an elevator during 


business hours if he could help it. 

“It may have been that old story that brought 
about that feeling of mine,” the speculator said frank- 
ly. “I do not know. Perhaps it started it uncon- 
sciously. Not using an elevator in Jay Gould’s time 
vas, however, a very different proposition from what 
it is nowadays.” 

It is not often that the man who has a pet supersti- 
tion that has become a part of himself can be induced 
to talk about it as the man just quoted did. As a 
general thing, there is nothing that the important 
figure in active business life regards more as a part 
of his inner soul than this. Probably there are thou- 
sands of strange, quaint, and really marvelous business 
superstitions held by eminent financiers, kings of com- 
merce, and masters of affairs that never have been 
and never will be revealed. If suspected, in many 
cases their existence would be steadfastly denied. Men 
are not ashamed of them, but often they are apt to 
fear that those whose high regard they earnestly wish 
to have might think such opinions a weakness. 

Thus one of the richest men in the world would 
probably turn aside the question, if it were put to him, 
as to how much of his great success, how many of his 
millions, were due to his eagle stone. Yet for a quar- 
ter of a century, perhaps even more, that eagle stone 
has reposed in a pocket of his trousers each business 
day. When pondering over propositions that have 
needed immediate decision this magnate has been seen 
to take out this stone and pass it from one hand to 
the other, It is a genuine “charm” that will keep 
away disaster, it is said, and gets its name from the 
fact that it was found in an eagle's nest. 

Those who know something of the lore of supersti- 
tions say that, if a ribbon or some scrap of fabric is 
passed through the hole which a perfect eagle stone 
is always supposed to contain, the potency of the 
“echarm ” is much enhanced. 

Then there are the business men who cannot be per- 
suaded from believing that certain days of the month 
are especially fortunate for them. A noted American 
Jawyer carries with him a tiny bust of a distinguished 
American statesman. Often in the midst of an argu- 
ment where extreme skill and concentration are needed 
his fingers can be seen stealing automatically over to 
his waistcoat, merely to touch the aecustomed object. 
One morning he sat calmly at his desk, dictating his 
mail. He was soon to go into court. The next moment 
his face changed. A few words to his stenographer, a 
snatch at a bundle of papers, and he was off, to speed 
to his house as quickly as the subway and a taxicab 
would take him. The little bust had been left behind 
while he was dressing. He feared he would lose his 
case without it. 

That he may have good luck 
known insurance man makes 


during the year a well- 
a practice of having 
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meal of beans each New-Year’s Day. Where he ac- 
quired this superstition he will not tell, but he firmly 
believes in its efliciency. Even stranger is the super- 
stition of an otherwise perfectly normal Western man 
who, as a buyer for a very large department store of 
the country, lias had marvelous success. His talent 
seems to lie in reading the hidden thoughts of men, and 
in that way securing bargains few others can ever 
seem to get. To a few of his intimates, not his trade 
friends, he gives a weird explanation of this power. 
Wherever he ean, he says, he drinks water from the 
same glass as the person with whom he is about to do 
business, taking care to drink after him. There is 
not a doubt in his mind that there is truth in the old 
belief that, if two drink water out of one glass, the 
last to drink will know the other’s secrets, At all 
events, this man says the test never fails. 

Two energetic brokers joined forces not long ago, 
and decided that the offices of one, with a room or 
two added, would suit them nicely. Up to that time 
the younger of the. men had never happened to go 
carefully through the offices of the elder, those that 
were to be retained. He stopped short as soon as he 
entered the handsomely decorated and _ upholstered 
“ customers’ room.” Something unpleasant seemed to 
have affected him; despite the protests of his new 
partner he turned the subject. Later, he asked, if, as 
a special favor and at his own expense, he might do 
the “ customers’ room” over. It was in green 

“Green is. a disastrous color for me,” he said. 
“That is the one superstition I have. I should never 
get over the feeling that I would fail in what we are 
undertaking to do ‘if that room stayed as it is.” 

“ Are the heavens propitious?’ It would not seem 
as if any business man of the first rank nowadays 


would ever have a horoscope cast on starting a new 
enterprise. But there are many trusters in the skies 
and the crystal globes left, substantial men who 


(astrologers will tell you in secret). are excellent cus- 
tomers. Such business men would not, indeed, reveal 
it in public, but they think as much of “ portents ” as 
did the ex-Sultan of Turkey, and an omen that has 
nothing to do with the course of trade influences them 
mightily. 

A young woman who is an assistant secretary to 
the editor of a well-known tiade paper laughingly says 
that her position is largely due to the superstition of 
her chief. This editor is a very busy man, and much 
of his work is done at night in the quiet of his 
study at his suburban home. He is brilliant and un- 
methodical, and when wrapped in creative technical 
articles, forgets. Many a morning he leaves his home 
minus papers that he must use in his office that day. 
Should he have gone only a block away when he dis- 
covers this he will not go back. That would bring bad 
luck upon him. He would fail in what he had on 
hand at the immediate moment. No one can reason 
him out of this opinion. The superstition of mis- 
fortune if he retraces a single step is as firmly fixed 
upon him as any weird medieval dread is upon any 
old peasant woman of Europe. He goes on his way ° 
to his office, and ten minutes after his arrival there 
Miss Emma is ordered to put on her hat. 
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OBEDIENT YOUTH 


Ir was the second meeting of the Sunday-school 
class, and the teacher gazed with pride upon the row 
of happy little faces before her. 

“You all look so happy this morning, children,” 
she said, “ that I am quite sure you must have obeyed 
my injunction to you last Sunday to devote your week 
to the task of making at least one person happy. It 
is in this way that we obtain the greatest happiness 
for ourselves. Haven’t you found it so, Willie?” she 
added, turning to a beaming little bunch of freckles 
seated on the end of the bench. 

“Yessum,” said Willie. 

“You have found it out from your personal ex- 
perience, haven’t you, dear?” she went on. 

“ Yessum,” said Willie. 

“ And now I want you to tell these other children 
what you did last week in accordance with my direc- 
tions to make at least one person happy,” said the 
teacher. 

“T took the twenty-fi? cents my father give me,” 
began Willie. 

“ Yes,” said the teacher, “and what did you do 
with it?” 

“T spent it all in cake and candy and sody-water—” 
said Willie. . 

“And all for some little boy or girl?” asked the 
teacher. 

* Yessum,” said Willie. “It was for a little boy.” 

“ That was splendid of you, Willie,” said the teacher, 
“and I am going to reward you with one of our 
largest merit cards.” 

“ Thanky—ma’am.” 
the same little boy.” 

“You dear, sweet child!” ejaculated the teacher. 
giving him a resounding smack of a kiss, ‘“ Who was 
the little boy, dear?” 

“Me,” said Willie. 


AN 


said Willie. “I'll give it to 


CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 

THERE was considerable chill in the air, and Sniff- 
ley didn’t know whether it would be wise to begin a 
conversation with Mrs. Sniffley or not. Finally, how- 
ever, the silence became too arctic for comfort, and he 
decided to risk it. 

“Beautiful morning, my dear,” he observed, as he 
lathered his chin. 

“Don’t you talk to me, Mr. Sniffley,” retorted the 
lady. “I am disgusted with you. You needn’t fool 
yourself into thinking 1 don’t know in what condition 
= and Mr. Bagley came home last night. I over- 

eard your conversation.” 

“Conversation?” said Sniffley. ‘What did I say?” 

* You said you didn’t know, when Mr. Bagley asked 


you which key-hole was the right one, and there’s only 


one on the door!” said Mrs. Sniffley. 
' 


OVER THE ’PHONE 


“He hasn’t slept all night, doctor,’ said Mrs. 
Blinks over the ‘phone, deseribing her husband's 


symptoms, “and this morning he complains of aches 
in his: bones, and a general headachy feeling. Is 
there anything I can do?” 

Just then the wires crossed ith the ’phone connec- 
tion of the dog-fancier. 

“Sure!” came the response. “Bring him in this 
afternoon and I'll cut his ears for you.” 


A POSSIBLE EXPLANATION 

“T wONpDER,” said Dudderkin, who is always trying 
to find reasons for things, “ I wonder how parents first 
came to spank children, selecting the special spot they 
did for their castigation.” 

“1 don’t know,” said little Binks. “I suppose they 
thought that was the best place to start to ‘ rear’ them, 
as you might say.” 





PROVED 


“ THERE’S no question about it,” said Scribbleigh. 
“England is the place for an author to live in who 
wishes to write perfect English. We become merely 
the expression of our environment, after all, and I wish 
to do my work in an atmosphere in which the lan- 
guage I use for the expression of my ideas is spoken 

















FRIEND (in whisper): Don’t BE MEAN, OLD CHAP, 
INTROPUCE ME, 
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in all its pristine purity. Do you not agree with me, 
Lord Miggleton?” 

“ By Jowve, you’re bally right, old top!” replied his 
lordship. 





THE FIRST STEP 

“Wuart is the first step toward wisdom, professer ?” 
asked Freshleigh. 

“When a man can say with all the force of convie- 
tion, “I am a fool,’ then he has taken the first step,” 
replied the professor. 

“ That’s easy,” said Freshleigh. 
already.” 

“ Good,” said the professor. 
the facet?” 

“The first time I saw you,” said Freshleigh. 


“T've taken that 


“When did you realize 


THE PROPER TIME 

“Do you believe in saying grace before you eat?” 
asked Hicks. 

“You bet I do,” said Bjinks. “It’s the only time 
to do it with any degree of propriety. If we waited 
until after we knew what we were going to get, nine 
times out of ten we wouldn’t be so thankful.” 





A POSSIBLE REASON 


“T WONDER how Adam and Eve came to name their 
eldest son Cain,” said Wattles, 
“They probably knéw what they were raising,” said 


Dingbats. 





IF DREAMS CAME TRUE 
Ir dreams came true 
What should we do? 
Well, I, for one 
Would have some fun, 
And do small hurt 
. Parading in my undershirt, 
And now and then * 
I’d startle men 
By twirling high 
Up in the sky 
In pleasant weather, 
A-kicking my two heels together, 
Then pcessibly 
You'd see poor me 
Stand on my toes 
On some one's nose, 
And there recite 
The “Curfew shall not ring to-night,” 
And there’s no doubt 
Some evening out 
You'd see me stir 
Some theater, 
By going there 
Arrayed in my pajamas fair. 
Upon the whole, ’twixt me and you, 
’Tis well our dreams don’t all come true! 
Horace Dopp Gastit, 
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‘““’?’M GLAD, WILLIAM, THAT YOU ARE OPPOSED TO DIVORCE”’’ 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 
The Sandal-emaker of Babylon 


By WILL CARLETON 


Reprinted, by request, from the issue of “ Harper’s Weekly” for February 23, 1889 


lle was rather a picturesque old man, | The gone-by chances of every trade—how 


upon a pettily complex plan, 

With grim ability, never hid, to super- 
intend what others did, 

And state—an effort’s race being run— 
how things that were done should 
have been done. 

Nought e’er was made but he could tell 
how he could have made it twice as 
well ; 

Nought e’er destroyed but he would bet 
that he could have smashed it finer 
yet. 

And this erratum of mankind sat, all 
day, a moral and mental cat, 

And threw the claws of his intellect at 
every merit and defect, 

And into the palace and the cot, and 
into what men were and were not, 

And into the deeds they struggled through, 
and into the things they failed to do, 

Using the most uncalled-for cares with 
other people and their affairs, 

And viewed with a supercilious smile the 
work of the world; and made, mean- 
while, 

The poorest sandals under the sun—the 
sandal-maker of Babylon. 


No one was ever, since earth began, re- 
ligious enough to please this man; 

No one to the gods e’er bowed a knee that 
could have done it as low as he; 

The tower of Belus itself, he thought, if 
men had builded it as they ought, 

Had been much pleasanter to the eye, and 
several hundred times as high. 

He knew just how it came to pass that 
Nebuchadnezzar was fed with grass: 

Could he -have only had his way, the 
monarch’s feed should have been of 
hay. 

In fact. no person, high or low, had fault 
to conceal or merit to show, 

But he could figure it to a notch, and 
hold it up for the world to watch. 
And yet, withal, his moral gait was that 

of a deep old reprobate, 
Full of foolish actions shrewdly done— 
the sandal-maker of Babylon. 


No man was better able to tell how dead 
men might be living and well. 

He knew the parts of the human frame, 
and every organ he called by name. 

A theory of his own had he that man 
wasn’t made as he ought to be; 

Could have creation by him been done, the 
job would have been a better one. 





No ill to mankind ever came but he had | 


remedies for the same, 
But never a word about them said until 
the suffering man was dead. 

And yet, in spite of his mental wealth, 
he never had any kind of health; 
The sickliest creature under the sun was 

the sandal-maker of Babylon. 


You’d think, to hear him talk, that he 
invented money 


every bargain should have been made. 

He'd tell the rich why they were so; the 
poor, why they were not; could show 

How even the king’s great national purse 
might have been managed better or 
worse. 

Yet had he one financial lack: he might 
be kicked to Susa and back, 

And not a eoin of any shape from his 
habiliments would escape: 

Wealth always had contrived to shun the 
sandal-maker of Babylon. 


But he began, unlucky elf, at criticizing 
the king himself; 

And so his head, as one might say, en- 
dangered even itself one day; 

For soon the king, with a humorous sense, 
requested of him an audience; 

And said, “I have heard you cannot live 
beneath such government as I give: 

There’s no necessity for the same, and 
no one but ourselves to blame. 

So, sage of the lapstone, do not grieve; 
‘I will give you every chance to leave: 

This gallows you shall be hanged upon, 
O sandal-maker of Babylon!” 


The engine of death the old man scanned, | 


and murmured, in accents soft and 
bland, 

“Well, hang, if it does you any good; 
but I want it expressly understood 

That were this gallows made by me, a 
deadlier weapon it would be. 

I go to the other world: no doubt things 
over there need straightening out.” 


The monarch laughed, and lightly said, 
“You'd be a nuisance, alive or dead. 

Go back to your stall and pound away, 
and think your thinkings and say 
your say.” 

“A foolish plan you have hit upon,” said 
the sandal-maker of Babylon. 


And never again the old man stayed one 
happy day at his double trade. 

“T do not like to retain my head: by any- 
body’s permit,” he said. ° 

“Tf king were I and I the king, I wouldn’t 
have spared him for anything.” 

And slow and surely, day by day, he lost 
his vigor and pined away. 

They found him lying dead alone—sad 
sandal-maker of Babylon. 


And even now throughout this earth (I 
tell the story for what ’tis worth) 
They say his restless spirit runs, and 

makes 
Few families are so happy they have not 
a visit from him some day; 
towns so blessed with fortune’s 
smile that he doesn’t live there for 
a while. 
He will find fault till earth is 


Few 


done— 





Daniel Webster’s Blue Suit 


DANIEL WEBSTER went to Dartmouth 
College in a homespun suit of which prob- 
ably every thread was carded, spun, and 
woven by his mother’s hand from the wool 
of their own sheep. It was a dyed-in-the- 
wool suit, and the color was indigo blue. 

In the South butternut was used, but 
though the Yankee dames knew all about 
the uses of butternut bark, and the subtle 
power for slate color that lay in the 
sumach berries and bark of white maple, 
and were not unacquainted with the vari- 
ous dyes that root and flower, bark and 
leaf, could be made to yield through the 
agency of vitriol and alum and copperas 
to “set” them fast, the universal stand-by 
in New England was the blue pot, par ea- 
cellence the “dye pot,” that stood in the 
chimney corner of every kitchen in that 
region. 

So Webster yas fitted out in indigo blue 
from collar to ankle. Before reaching 
Hanover, there came on one of those 
drenching rains that wet a man to the 
skin. The suit held its own, but it parted 
with enough dye to tinge Daniel blue from 
head to foot. 

Webster had a liberal stratum of senti- 
ment in his mental make-up; and for 
some reason the color of his young man- 
hood remained his favorite wear through 
life. He wore blue coats to his dying day. 
If any one ever saw him in one of a dif- 
ferent color, the fact has not been made 
of record. 





Genius at Table 


Ir would appear that the man of 
genius usually requires a large supply of 
substantial food. Intellectual work de- 
mands full nutrition to repair the waste of 
brain tissue. Scott was wont to attribute 
his extraordinary capacity for continuous 
work to his good digestion and the whole- 
some restraints of his appetite in his 





y itself. He'd see | crank sandal-maker of Babylon. 
youth. “TI have as keen an appetite now 


its home with various ones. | 





as any man,” he said, “ but I know when | 


to stop.” 

Mirabeau is stated to have-been an enor- 
mous feeder, eating as much at a meal 
as would suffice three ordinary men. Tal- 
leyrand was also a noted eater. Goethe 
and Napoleon ate large quantities of food, 
but cared little for the quality. Bismarck 
was noted for his appetite, which was in- 
satiable, but his food was of the simplest. 

Many stories are told of the gross de- 


light in eating evinced by the two Dumas, | 


father and son, one of which is that the | 


younger, being overtaken by a storm, took 
refuge in a hotel near Paris. Twenty-four 
turkeys were hanging upon the spit. 
“And all for a single traveler,” ex- 
plained the host. 
“ C’est mon pére!” exclaimed Alexandre. 
He was right. 





The Muffler and the Law 


MvnIcIPAt legislation to do away with 
the muffler cut-out has been passed or 
threatened in many cities. When used 
with discretion, the muffler cut-out pedal 
is a valuable appurtenance of the car, but 
it is because it is so often employed as a 
means for making night and day hideous 
on crowded streets and city boulevards 
that it has fallen’ under the ban of the 
anti-noise societies. There is a popular 
superstition prevalent among motorists in 
general that the muffler decreases the 
power developed by the engine. This may 
be true to a small extent, but it is not 
probable that more than five per cent. ad- 
ditional power can be obtained from the 
motor by disconnecting the muffler, and as 
this increased energy is only necessary 
when the power plant is called upon to 
exert its utmost strength, the absurdity 
of using the cut-out on level city streets 
and in traffic in which the engine must be 
throttled is apparent. It is only in races 
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and in hill climbs in which every ounce 
of energy which the motor is capable of 
developing is required that the elimina- 
tion of the muffler serves its purpose as a 
power increaser. Of course, the muffler 
cut-out may be used as a warning instead 
of a horn, and it is useful in determining 
the quality and quantity of the explosions 
of a well-silenced motor, but to depress 
this pedal in crowded streets, when the 
freed explosions can serve no purpose 
save to attract attention to the car and 
driver, is a “crime” of which many 
chauffeurs and some owners are guilty, 
and it is no wonder that so large a num- 
ber of the populace look with disfavor 
upon thoroughfares which are popular 
routes of automobilists. Automobile clubs 
are doing their best to discourage this 
unnecessary use of the muffler cut-out, but 
whether the motor car shall be the quiet, 
powerful, smooth-running conveyance for 
which it was designed, or whether it shall 
become a nerve-racking, sputtering dis- 
traction on our city streets, is a question 
that must be decided by the individual 
owners rather than by any club or society. 





The Lydd of Lyddite 


LyppITE, the powder which has such 
enormous explosive force and that can 
be fired from x gun which is easily carried 
about, does not, as has been widely sup- 
posed, take its name from a man, but 
from an ancient town near the coast of 


Kent, in England—the town of Lydd, 
where there is a government artillery 
range. 


Here the tests were made that resulted 
in the preparation of this explosive: and 
the name of the peaceful Kentish village 
is now associated with a substance that 
has dealt out death to thousands. It has 
other odious qualities besides its ex- 
plosive force, since its fumes are so suffo- 
eating as sometimes to be intolerable. 

Lydd shares the notoriety which at- 
taches to the name of Dumdum, that other 
peaceful city. in distant Bengal, where are 
manufactured the expanding bullets that 
Great Britain has used from time to 
time. 


The Smallest of Screws 


THE smallest screws in the world are 
made in a watch factory. They are cut from 
a steel wire by a machine, but as the 
chips fall from the knife it seems as 
though the operator were simply cutting 
up the wire for his own amusement. No 
screws can be seen, and yet a screw is 
made at every third operation. 

The fourth jewel screw is next to in- 
visible, and to the naked eye it looks like 
a grain of dust. With a magnifying- 
glass, however, it is seen to be a screw 
with 260 threads to the inch, and with a 
very fine glass the threads may be seen 
quite clearly. 

These little screws are four one-thou- 
sandths of an inch in diameter. It is es- 
timated that an ordinary thimble would 
hold 100,000 of them. About a million 
are made’ in a month, but no attempt is 
ever made to count them. 

In determining the number,. 100 of them 
are placed on a very delicate balance, and 
the number of the whole amount is cal- 
culated from the weight. All the small 
parts of the watch are counted in this 
way, probably 50 out of the 120. 

After being cut the screws are hard- 
ened and put in frames, about 100 to the 
frame, heads up. This is done very rap- 
idly, but entirely by the sense of touch 
instead of by sight, so that a blind man 
could do it as well as the owner of the 
sharpest eye. The heads are then pol- 
ished in an automatic machine, 10,000 at 
a time. The plate on which they are pol- 
ished is covered with oil and a grinding 
compound, and on this the machine moves 
them very rapidly by a reversing motion, 
until the polish is perfect. 








The Nestorian Stone 


Tne Nestorian stone has attracted much 
attention from Western scholars. One 
American scientist has pronounced it a 
forgery, but later investigations seem to 
have established its authenticity and show 
that its inscription presents a truthful ac- 
count of the first Christian mission to 
China. 

The stone was found by workmen in the 
year 1625. The inscription consists of 
three columns of Chinese characters, with 
a few Syriac paragraphs, the latter lan- 
guage being now unknowk in China. It is 
a long exposition of the Christian doctrines 
of the period. 

In China antiquarians have long held 
the stone in great veneration. The style 
is brief to a degree, but not easily under- 
stood. It has been contended that, were 
fifty Chinese students versed in the vari- 
ous dialects of the Empire to be employed 
in its translation, each would offer a dif- 
ferent interpretation of some part of the 
inscription. 











Something - 
Good 
In the Pantry! 


Always ready to serve 
instantly from the package 
without cooking. 


Delicious—- 


Appetizing 


Post 
-_ Toasties 


Thin bits of corn toasted 
to a delicate light brown. 


To be eaten with cream 
and a sprinkle of sugar — 
sometimes fruit — either way. 


“The Memory Lingers” 
Sold by Grocers 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 





Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 

















THE PROPOSED 


EK have gone a long way forward 
from the time when a man wanting 
to make a remittance of money from 
,one city to another had to send the 
actual cash, but present facilities 
still leave much to be desired.  Pos- 
3 tal money-orders, express company 
TSAI a) money-orders, the draft drawn by a 
DEK EVOIIANS pank® on its correspondent at the 
point where the payment is to be made—all these ways 
of transmitting money are a great improvement on 
the old order of things. But by no means do they 
constitute the most efficacious and reasonable way 
of sending money from place to place. It is just 
as with our outlandish currency system and the ex- 
orbitant charges we pay for the carrying of parcels— 
we have never had anything else, and so do not realize 
how bad the system really is and how it might be 
improved. 

We need the very best system of money transmis- 
sion that can be devised. Because of the country’s 
great area and the fact that a big proportion of its 
business must necessarily be done at long range, it 
is most important that facilities for making payments 
at distant points should be developed to the greatest 
possible degree. By no means is it sufficient that out 
through the country it should be relatively easy to 
make arrangements for sending money to New York 
or Chicago or other big banking centers. What we 
need, if long-range business is to develop as it ought 
to develop, is a system by which a man living in a 
small town in one corner of the country can make 
a payment to a man in a small town in the other 
corner as easily as a transfer can be made between 
New York and Philadelphia. 

Realization of this fact, six years ago, led to the 
appointment of a committee by the American Bankers’ 
Association, for the purpose of investigating condi- 
tions and the devising of a scheme to improve the 
system by which money is sent from place to place. 
Ry this committee a comprehensive inquiry was made, 
the systems in use abroad as well as in this country 
being thoroughly gone into. Now, as a result of this 
six years’ study, the committee has formulated its 
plan and submitted it to the twenty-eight thousand 
banks in the country for their approval. 

As might be expected, the mainspring of the plan 
proposed is that with twenty-eight thousand banks 
dotting the country the logical way of transferring 
money from town to town is through the agency of 
these institutions. A money-order issuable by any 
bank and payable at any bank—that, evidently, would 
be the ideal form of remittance. So, to the accom- 
plishing of that purpose the committee bent its 
efforts. A plan, finally, was worked out by which any 
bank in the American Bankers’ Association could ar- 
range to sell bank money-orders, payable by any other 
member of the association, as well as by a large num- 
ber of correspondents abroad. 

As the committee points out in its letter to the 
bankers of the country, “a universal system, in order 
to be effective, would require the use of one form 
by all bankers, which would become familiar to all 
those who would be called upon to honor such paper, 
and it would have to be primarily issued from some 
central oflice.’” The money-orders, in other words, 
would have to be sponsored by some great bank, which 
would take upon itself the task of distributing the 
forms to banks all over the country. It would, 
indeed, be upon this one institution that all the money- 
orders would be drawn, exactly as all American 
Bankers’ Association travelers’ checks are drawn on 
the Bankers’ Trust Company in New York. That 
institution, it is planned, or some other, would have 
complete charge of the engraving and handling of the 
proposed money-orders, these being then distributed 
to members of the association at a nominal charge. 
The first step would thus be the preparation and 
signing of the money-orders by the bank undertaking 
to act as the central office; then would come their 
distribution; finally, they would be issued to buyers, 
by banks all over the country. Eventually, of course, 
whatever part of the world they were cashed in, the 
orders would come back to the central office on which 
they were drawn, for payment. 

No definite details have as yet been worked out, 
but it is planned to make the new money-orders pay- 
able in foreign countries as well as in this. “A 
money-order system can unquestionably be estab- 
lished,” says the committee’s letter to banks, “ which 
will make it possible for bankers in the United States 
to sell money-orders for odd amounts in dollars, which 
may be payable not only in dollars in the United 
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If IManmce 


By Franklin Escher 


States and Canada, but in the moneys of foreign 
countries as well,’ at certain specific rates. Under 
such a system a purchaser, who desired to buy a 
draft for the equivalent of $20 in franes would receive 
w money-order for $20 which would be payable in 
lrance at a certain specified rate stated upon the 
order itself, and would be honored by a list of cor- 
respondent banks throughout France. The same ar- 
rangement would hold good in any exchange which 
might be desired. The rates of exchange would be 
figured on practically the same basis as is used by 
the United States government in issuing fore'gn 
money-orders.” This, the letter goes on to say, is the 
banks’ opportunity to sell universal exchange over 
their own signatures. 

To make it easily possibleeto send money from 
anywhere to anywhere—that is the object of the plan. 
Care must, however, be taken not to confuse the pro- 
posed money-orders with the travelers’ checks already 
being issued by the American Bankers’ Association. 
Travelers’ checks are issued in fixed denominations 
and are sold to persons who intend to travel in parts 
of their own country or foreign countries where they 
are not known and where they require identification 
in order to be able to cash checks. The proposed 
money-orders do not carry with them any means of 
identification. That is not their object. Their object 
is to furnish a means whereby persons can _ readily 
make remittances of money to persons in other parts 
of their own country or in foreign countries. There 
are points of similarity between travelers’ checks and 
the new money-orders proposed, it is true—both of 
them are put out by one bank acting as agent for all 
the twelve thousand members of the association; both 
of them are eventually payable by the bank acting 
as agent. But the travelers’ check, as has been said, 
is intended to be carried around in the pocket as 
money. The bank money-order, on the other hand, 
while it may be payable in a good many places, is 
meant to be sent from one definite point to the other 
as a remittance. 

The convenience of such an arrangement is plain. 
As things are now, a man in a small town out in 
the Northwest, we will say, wants to send some money 
to some one living in a small town down South. How 
is such a remittance made? Usually, through the post- 
office. The man who wants to send the money will 
go: first to his bank and get the cash. Then he will 
take it around to the post-oflice and buy an order on 
the post-otlice nearest the place where the man to 
whom he wants to send the money lives. That is 
the way it works under the present system. Now, 
how would it be if a system of bank money-orders 
were established? The man wanting to make a remit- 
tance, in that case, would not have to go to his bank 
and get the cash to buy a post-oflice order. All he 
would have to do would be simply to notify the bank 
to send the required money order, charging the cost 
to his deposit-account. That, certainly, and especially 
out in the country where distances are great, would 
be a big improvement over having to go first to the 
bank and then to the post-office. 

There is no question about the convenience to the 
public in which the establishment of such a system 
would result. The next question is as to whether 
the banks would get enough out of it to make it 
worth while. Just what a bank issuing a money- 
order would charge is not stated in the plan. But 
it is certain that such charge would have to be 
moderate—as low as or lower than, the charge now 
made by the United States post-offices. As a form 
of remittance the bank money-order would be superior 
to the postal money-order, but people are used to the 
latter, and in order to take the business away from 
the post-oilice, the charge made by the issuing bank 
would have to be extremely moderate. Where a bank 
issued a great many orders the aggregate profit would 
be substantial, but in the case of a bank selling an 
order only now and then, there would be little money 
in it. 

The job of attending to the engraving and signing 
and distributing of forms, and the paying of orders 
coming in from all over the world, could only be under- 
taken by some great metropolitan bank upon the as- 
surance that the volume of business would be so 
large as to make possible a reasonable profit. The 
only money the bank acting as a central agent would 
make out of the money-orders cashed in the United 
States, it must be borne in mind, is what it could earn 
on the money deposited with it to take care of money- 
orders which have been sold out through the country. 
As soon as a bank out West. for instance, sells a 
money-order for, say $50, it would have to send $50 








I SHALL not care if I shall live no more, 
As men know life, as I myself have known. 
' The waves that race so hard to reach the shore— 
. They break, and backward to their deep are thrown, 
They are not, yet they are—become the Sea... , 
I lose my life, but Life will not lose me! 


Inclusion 
By Edith M. Thomas 





BANK MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM 


to the central office in New York. The order, on the 
other hand, might not be cashed and sent along to 
New York for redemption for quite a while, and in 
the meantime the central office would have the use 
of the.money, Then, too, banks issuing these money- 
orders will be required to leave $1,000 on deposit, 
at two per cent. interest, with the bank acting as 
a central office. Taking it year in and year out, a 
great metropolitan bank can well afford to pay two 
per cent. for cut-of-tuwn money left on deposit. 

Where the proposed money-orders are made pay- 
able in foreign countries, the central office would 
make a further slight profit on the rate of exchange. 
Without going into technicalities, it can be said that 
when an order for, say, $100, is cashed in London, 
the New York central office’s account in London would 
be charged with something over £20—the exact amount 
would be stated on the face of the order. Now the 
fixed rate of exchange at which this conversion is 
made is placed at a point higher than the rate at 
which it is usually possible to buy large amounts of 
pounds sterling in New York. The result is that 
the central office in New York can usually replace 
the pounds sterling paid out by its agent abroad at 
an outlay of less dollars and cents than were received 
from the interior bank issuing the money-order. From 
the standpoint of the buyer of a money-order this 
difference in the exchange rate is so small as to be 
negligible, but where the aggregate business runs up 
into the millions. it means a substantial profit to the 
bank acting as a central office. 

From what has been said, it is plain that there is 
no great profit to the banks in the establishment of 
a system of bank moncy-orders—it is not so much 
with the idea of making a substantial amount of 
money out of it as of bringing back a branch of the 
banking business where it belongs that bankers are 
supporting the proposed system. The express com- 
panies, they consider, usurped a function belonging 
strictly to the banks when they began selling money- 
orders. Just why the United States government, on 
the other hand, should enter the banking business 
to the extent of handling a remittance made by A 
out in California to B down in Florida, it is hard 
to see. For the government to step in and furnish 
a means for sending money from place to place was 
all very well, bankers argue, as long as the banks 
had no arrangement for providing such facilities; but 
now that a definite plan for a system of bank money- 
oiders has been worked out, the government ought 
to step back and let the business go where it properly 
belongs. 

There is little doubt that this is what will happen 
as soon as the proposed system is put into force and 
its effectiveness satisfactorily demonstrated. The gov- 
ernment makes money out of its money-order business, 
but it was rather that the country might be provided 
with facilities for transmitting money than for the 
purpose of making money that the post-office took up 
the business in the first place. The banks, further- 
more, will be able to offer better facilities than the 
government. Under the circumstances, it is unlikely 
that there will be the least friction in that direction. 

Just how the new competition with the very profit- 
able money-order business of the express companies 
will work out remains to be seen. Very likely it 
will be a case of the survival of the system which 
is fittest. The express companies, it cannot be denied, 
are in a position to put up a strong fight for the 
business, which they claim they have developed, and 
out of which they make a good deal of money. The 
service they offer has, in the first place, become widely 
known and largely availed of by the public during 
the past few years. Then there is the fact that the 
express companies are in a position to shift currency 
wherever it is needed, at a minimum cost. That, of 
course, will be a big advantage. But, as an offset, 
there will be the great prestige of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association and the numerical strength of its 
members, which will make the service offered more 
comprehensive than that of its rivals. In this kind 
of interstate business, at least, it looks as though 
we were going to see some real competition. 

As the matter stands now, the scheme outlined has 
been presented by letter to all the banks in the coun- 
try—those in the American Bankers’ Association and 
those outside of it—with the request that they com- 
municate to the committee their views on the sub- 
ject. The report on this canvass will come before the 
annual convention which is to be held at New Orleans 
in November. According as the sentiment of the 
country’s bankers seems to be in favor or against the 
plan, definite action will be taken. 


I shall not care if I shall love no more, 
As time knows love, and, ah, as I have known! 
The fire goes out and open lies the doot 
? When summer’s high ascendant sun has shone... . 
: My little fire of love burned bright, burned free— 
How greater, midst the Sun of Love to be} 
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The City of the Diamond 


Witu the exception of the few stones 


cut in Antwerp all the rough diamonds 
of the world are cut in Ansterdam. 
There the diamond-cutting business is car- 


ried on in between seventy and eighty 


establishments which give employment to 
twelve thousand cutters. 

The first cutting of a diamond was ac- 
complished 440 years ago. The ancients 
knew nothing of the hidden beauty of the 
stone called by Seneca, * The sage whose 
impassibility nothing can conquer.” But 
even in the rough the diamond won the 
favor of princes; and very gradually ex- 
periments revealed some of its fires. Un- 
til the fourteenth century enameled but- 
tons were the chief articles of jew- 
elry. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, when the price of enamels fell so 
low as to bring the*® decorated buttons 
within the reach of all purses, enameling 
lost the favor of the fine world and but- 
tons of gold and silver ornamented with 
pearls, diamonds, and colored stones took 
the place of the enamels. The finest of 
the stones then known was a diamond—a 
formless mass the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
a gem worn on great occasions by the King 
of Portugal. 





SHIFT 


If Your Food Fails to Sustain You, 
Change. 


One sort of diet may make a F cage de- 
spondent, depressed and blue and a change 


to the kind of food the body demands wilf 


change the whole thing. 

A young woman from Phila. says: 

“For several years I kept in a run-down, 
miserable sort of condition, was depressed 
and apprehensive of. trouble. I lost flesh 
in a distressing way and seemed in a per- 
petual sort of dreamy nightmare. No one 
serious disease showed, but the ‘all-over’ 
sickness was enough. 

“Finally, between the doctor and father, 
I was put on Grape-Nuts and cream, as it 
was decided I must have nourishing food 
that the body could make use of. 

“The wonderful change that came over 
me was not, like Jonah’s gourd, the growth 
of a single night, and yet it came with a 
rapidity that astonished me. 

‘During the first week I gained in weight, 
my spifits improved, and the world began 
to look brighter and more worth while. 

‘* And this has continued steadily, till now, 
after the use of Grape-Nuts for only a few 
weeks, I am perfectly well, feel splendidly, 
take a lively interest in everything, and am 
a changed person in every way.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘There’s a reason.” 


Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 4* x 


MONKS WIN RIGHT 
TO CHARTREUSE 
United States Supreme Court Favors 


Carthusian Order in Fight to Protect 
Secret of its Liqueur. 





By a decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court the Carthusian monks, who 
make the celebrated liqueur known as Char- 
treuse, have won their fight against the 
Cusenier Company, a New York corporation, 
to prevent the latter from using the trade- 
mark and other indicia of the monks’ prod- 
uct in the sale of a similar cordial in this 
country. The Cusenier Company acts as 
agent for the French liquidator, Mons, Henri 
Lecontier, appointed by the French court to 
take possession of the property of the monks 
in France under the Associations act of 1901. 

Following the forcible removal from their 
monastery, near Voiron, in the Department 
of Isere, in France, the monks took their 
liqueur manufacturing secret with them and 
set up a factory in Tarragona, in Spain, and 
there have continued to manufacture the 
cordial, importing from France such herbs 
as were needed for the purpose. 

The French liquidator, it is alleged, under- 
took to make a cordial identical with or 
closely resembling the monks’ product. 

In about all substantial details the claims 
of the monks have been upheld, except that 
the defendant company has not been held 
in contempt. Justice Hughes wrote the de- 
cision, The jurisdiction of the Cireu?: 
Court was BF viry It was also set forti: 
that the monks’ non-use of the trade-mark 
did not constitute abandonment and that the 
French law affecting it could not. have any 
extra-territorial effect as far as this country 
was concerned, and that the monks have an 
exclusive right to the use of the word Char- 
treuse in the sale of their product in the Unit- 
ed States.—N.Y. Herald, June 20,1911. 4*, 


DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 

















In the year 1470 when Bruges was a 
residence city the Court lived a life of ex- 
travagant luxury. Men and women went 
about in garments stiff with gold and 
silver ornaments and sewed over with 
pearls and precious stones But the stones 
were uncut and shapeless. Charles, son of 
the Duke of Normandy, owned a great 
diamond which he amused himself by ex- 
hibiting to his ‘“chaperon,” but as_ he 
declared its virtues he bewailed its shape 
and its lack of light. 

At that time one of the important jewel 
merchants of Bruges was served by a clerk 
who was a native of Flanders—a young 
man named Louis de Berquem who’ was 
deep in hopeless love of his master’s daugh- 
ter. Young Berquem was on the verge of 
despair when one night, as he was hanging 
up his apron and preparing to go home to 
his attic, he saw his master bending above 
his bench groaning at the uselessness of 
his labor. When de Berquem asked, “ Can 
1 do something for you before I go?” the 
master sneered : 

“Yes; bring me a tool that will cut 
these accursed stones! I will give a for- 
tune to the man that does it!” 

From that hour the boy thought of 
nothing but to find means of conquering 
the hardness of the diamond. All day he 
did the bidding of his master; all night 
he sat at a rough bench in his attic try- 
ing in vain to make some impression on 
a stone stolen from the workroom. One 
night he fell’ asleep at his bench and 
dreamed that an angel said to him: “* Iron 
is the master cutter; steel is iron purified. 
Take -the file, get powder; take thy steel 
and powder it, then cut!” 

Berquem awoke. He fixed two diamonds 
in a vise, filed like mad, and collected the 
fallen dust. That done he made a set of 
little wheels, and with wheels well pow- 
dered with diamond dust set to work to 
win a fortune. Some days later he stood 
before his master and in his outstretched 
palm lay a brilliant whose facets gleamed 
with light. History states that Berquem 
kept the secret of his invention until he 
won his fortune and his bride. His first 
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customer was Charles the Bold whose great 
rough diamond was the first royal jewel 
cut. 





Single File 

Wuen the Indians traveled together 
they seldom walked or rode two or more 
abreast, but followed one another in sin- 
gle file. It has been thought by some that 
this practice resulted from the lack of 
roads, which compelled them to make 
their ‘way through woods and around rocks 
by narrow paths. 

If this were the real reason for the 
practice, then we should expect to find 
that the tribes who lived in open countries 
traveled in company, as do whites. 

The true reason for journeying, as the 
Indians did, in single file seems to be a 
feeling of caste. This feeling was at the 
bottom of other customs of the Indians. 
It made their women slaves, and rendered 
the men silent and unsocial. 

This peculiarity is Asiatic. How it has 
warped and disfigured Hindoo life is well 
known. Home is scarcely possible where 
it prevails. To the women and chHdren 
domestic life is bondage. The women of 
a Chinese household are seldom seen on 
the street. The children, when accompa- 
nying their’ father, follow him at a re- 
spectful distance, in single file, and in the 
order of their ages. 





No Word for Love 


It is impossible to “kick” a man in 
French. You must give him a “ blow with 
the foot.” The Portuguese do not “* wink ” 
at one; they “close and open the eyes.” 
In the languages of many semi-civilized 
tribes there is no word with which to con- 
vey the idea of “ stealing,’ perhaps be- 
cause the idea of property is so vague. It 
is related of one of the early missionaries 
that, in attempting to translate the Bible 
into Algonkin, he could find no word to 
express ‘love,’ and was compelled to 
invent it. 




















SCRIPTION. 


CATCHING TdE LETTER-BOX 


POSTMASTER MERRITT, OF WASHINGTON, D.C., TAKING A TASTE OF HIS OWN PRE- 
BESIDE HIM STANDS THE ASSISTANT POSTMASTER, 


MR, KOBINSON 





Superannuated at Birth 


Tue wife of an English cabinet min- 
ister had promised to stand godmother to 
an infant, and, calling on the parents a 
day or two previous to the christening, ex- 
pressed her regret that her husband had 
nothing left at his disposal of any im- 
portance and that the only thing he could 
do for her godson was to put his name on 
the pension list as a superannuated gen- 
eral postman. 

The offer, was accepted. The pension 
was regularly paid to the parents dur- 
ing the minority. of their son and to him 
afterward as long as he lived. He thrived 
in the world, became an Alderman, and 
attained a considerable age, often declar- 
ing that he had more pleasure in pocket- 
ing the few pounds he drew half-yearly 
from this source than he derived from the 
receipt of any other portion of his income. 
He died a few days after one, payment 
was due and one of his executors came 
to town to announce his decease and. to 
receive the moriey. On asking the clerk 
who paid him if it was necessary to pro- 
duce a certificate of the death he was 
answered : 

“Oh no; not in the least. I will take 








your word for it. My father paid his 
23 


pension as long as he lived and I have 
paid it myself for the last thirty years. 
I am quite sure that the old gentleman 
must be dead by this time.” 

This recipient of the public bounty had 
been a superannuated postman for up- 


ward of eighty years. 





An Aviation’ Institute 


AT Koutchino, near Moscow, there is 
established the most complete laboratory 
now in existence for the prosecution of re- 
searcht@s pertaining to aviation. This in- 
stitution has become the center of much 
interest within the last year or two. Here 
investigations are made of all questions 
relating to aero-dynamics, and some re- 
markable_ results have been obtained. 
especially in regard to what is called the 
“ autorotation ” of bodies of vertain shapes 
when placed in currents of air. It has al- 
ready been made evident that there are 
many phenomena of an unexpected charac- 
ter which, when they have been thoroughly 
investigated, may materially aid investors 
and engineers in the construction of im- 
proved flying machines. 





JABEL 


KETCHUP 


A zesttul, ap- 
petizing relish 
with the true 
tomato flavor 


BLUE 





Keeps After It 
Is Opened 


Made with scrupu- 
lous care by skillful 
chefs, in spotless 
kitchens from the 
solid meat of juicy, 
red ripe tomatoes 
picked at the mo- 
ment of their per- 
fection, combined 
with just the right 
proportion of rich, 
pure spices. No 
artificial flavoring 
or coloring. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients recognized and 
endorsed by the U. S. 
Government. 


All_ products bearing our 
name are equally whole- 
some and delicious. Insist 
on our label when you buy 
Soups, Jams, Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Canned Fruits, 
Vegetables and Meats. 


‘Original, Menus” 
is a handsomely 
illustrated little 
book— hints for 
quick, easy, de- 
lightful meals. 
Write for it today. 


CURTICE 
BROTHERS 
co. 


Rochester 
| ae 
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ALL NIGHT. 


Peak, * ‘ 


HER FRIENDS 


DRAWN BY G. TYNG 
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Justa little 





of 
Co us) what 


redten Minute 
Fatigue 


makes the 
Light Touch 


Onare 


typewriter o Fofficienty 


HE light touch of the ° 

Monarch -makes good 
work just a little easier for the 
operator every minute of her 
working day, than is possible 
with any other machine. This 
means much more work in the 
whole day and no three o’clock 
fatigue. Hence, more busi- 
ness, more profit. Write us 
and we will write you. 

Better yet, let our nearest 
representative show you the 
Monarch. If. he isn’t near 
enough and you know of a 
good salesman, send us his 


name and address. 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Monarch Typewriter 
Building, 300 Broadway, New York. 
Canadian Offices: Toronto, Montreal, 
Branches and-dealers in all countries. 
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MILWAUK' 
W/. THe SEER OF QUALITY | 


The beer behind 


the triangular label 
possesses character and 
quality to a marked 
degree. 

Ask for it at the Club, Cafe 


or Bu ffet. | Insist on Blatz. 
‘orr direct. 


_ ALWAYS THE SAME 
‘GOOD OLD 
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The Chickaree and His Cones 


or red squirrel, lives 
seeds of the black and 
His method of opera- 
as would be expected of 
enterprising 


Tue chickaree, 
chiefly upon the 
the white spruce. 
tion is ingenious, 
such a wide-awake and 
creature. ; 

The cones grow principally at the tops 
of the spruce-trees, and the largest and 
the finest are always to be found there. 
The chickaree selects a tree distinguished 
either for the steepness and density of its 
upper part or for its geaning to one side, 
as. either of these characteristics makes 
it certain that the cones, if detached, will 
fall to the ground; then he cuts off the 
heavily laden twigs and lets them drop. 
This is done with an impatient rapidity. 

Should a person be sitting quietly under 
a tree while one of these busy little creat- 
ures is at work at the top, he would see 
the bunches of cones come tumbling down 
in such quick succession that he might 
suppose that half a dozen squirrels were 
at work instead of only one industrious 
little fellow. These bunches seldom lodge 
in the branches below; but if the squirrel, 
on his way down, notices one of them ar- 
rested in a hopeful position toward the 
end of a bough he will sometimes run out 
and give it a second send-off. 

Those who have climbed tall spruce-trees, 
especially in Canada, for observations of 
the surrounding country have often noticed 
bunches of cones lodged where, if started 
off a second time, they would be certain 
to catch again in the thick branches be- 
fore reaching the ground. The squirrels 
seem to understand the situation perfectly 
and leave such branches to their fate. 

The chickaree, having thrown down a 
sufficient quantity for a few days’ use, 
proceeds to carry them to his favorite 
feeding-place near by. He peels off the 
scales in succession and nibbles out the 
seeds with great rapidity. 





The Elephant and the Lamp 


AN odd experience fell to the lot of 
three men who were on a tiger-hunting 
expedition in India. To prevent the in- 
vasion of mosquitoes and other insects that 
would be attracted by the light in their 
quarters the heavy cotton curtain which 
formed the door of the tent was closed, 
and the three friends were chatting across 
the table when suddenly the whole tent 
shook; and as they looked round to see 
the cause the heavy curtain was roughly 
snatched away and in the open doorway 
appeared the head of a big elephant. 

The men had no time to catch up their 
rifles.. They knew by the appearance of 
the animal that he meant mischief. Lift- 
ing up the roof of the tent with his head 
he threateningly swung out his trunk at 
the man nearest him. At this the hunter 
sprang to his feet, and seizing the lighted 
lamp from the table hurled it with all his 
strengih against the animal’s forehead. 
The glass broke at the blow and the blaz- 
ing oil covered the animal’s trunk with a 
sheet of flame. With a ery of terror the 
beast drew frantically back, shook off 
the curtain, and fled across the country— 
vanquished by a single blow from an oil- 
lamp. It was a fortunate act, for the 
animal was no doubt a “rogue” and 
would probably have killed one or more of 
the men. 





The Volcano of Kilauea 


KILAUEA, on the Island of Hawaii, as 
high as Vesuvius and twice as wide, lies 
thirty miles from the sea in a mountain 
range wherein are three dead volcanoes 
and one partially alive. This last, Mauna 
Loa, sends from time to time streams of 
lava down its slopes. In 1881 three 
streams burst forth from the sides of this 
mountain, and one of them came within 
three-quarters of a mile of Hilo, the chief 
city of the island. There have been several 
outbreaks of Kilauea in the last one hun- 
dred years. In 1840 there was a brilliant 
eruption of lava, the light of which, it 
was reported, could be seen a hundred 
miles away. 

Where the lava flowed through the forest 
it left curious relics in the shape of lava 
arches, bridges, and great vases. These 
vases were formed by the lava piling itself 
about some lofty tree trunk, burning away 
the wood within and killing the upper 
part of the tree. ,In the course of time 
seeds were deposited in the open top, filled 
with decaying bark, until now there is a 
gigantic lava vase, holding ferns and 
flowers and vines. 





Regarding “The Other Mary” 


Tue illustration of a scene from Mr. 
Algernon Boyesen’s play, “The Other 
Mary,” published on page 14 of last week’s 
Theatrical Number of HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
was from a photograph copyright, 1911, 
by Charles Frohman, and released by his 
permission. ‘ 
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moment. 


sustained by results, that 





Psychological Moments 


It has always been said that an advertisement 
has its greatest effect when it reaches the persons 
for whom it is intended at the psychological 
-Just when that moment is going to 
happen no one knows, but this much is certain— 
in New York City Surface Car Advertising the 
suggestion to buy is constant ; 


creates its own psychological moment. 
We have the exclusive control and sale of 


the advertising space in the 


New York City Surface Cars 
Fifth Avenue Busses 


Study the Cards— 
We Have a Standard 


New York City Car 
Advertising Company 


225 Fifth Avenue 


and it is our belief, 
aul assiduous solicitation 
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STEEL 
PENS 


SPENCERIA 


For the “‘Spencerian ” copper-plate. 
For the newer vertical style. 
For the heavy bold hand. 


There’s a Spencerian Pen for every hand- 
writing—finest points to broadest stubs. 


All have the unique Spencerian elasticity, 
smoothness and durability. 
Sample card of 12 different styles and 
2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoO., 
349 Broadway, N 








RST MORTGAGE LOLNS 


on improved farms in one of the richest agri- 

cultural sections of the United States, bearing 

6% interest, always on hand for investors. 
For full information, address 

J. S. BARNES - - Pratt, Kansas 














ROUND THE WORLD 
Not over 12 WITH CLARK Exceptional 


members in interesting 
each party. features. 

Leave Nov. 18, Dec. 9, Jan. 20. Cost, $1,600 to $2,400 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bipc., NEW YORK 
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The Chemistry 
of Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 
Author of “The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the in- 
vention and manufacture of commodities 
that are close to the business or home 
interests of each one of us. It is packed 
with information upon such topics as the 
making of artificial rubies and diamonds, 
of non-breakable Welsbach mantles, of the 
distillation of perfumes in quantities suf- 
ficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of 
glass, of the engineering feats accomplish- 
ed by high temperatures, the preparation 
of drugs like camphor and quinine, the 
extraordinary future of industrial alcohol 
Professor Duncan—himself a student of 
science and a practical chemist—spent a 
long time of study abroad and sec ured his 
material tenia from famous chemists 
at work in their laboratories. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 











The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
Handicapping Virtues, Etc. 


PEOPLE who insist that what should be 
is—that is, scientists, moralists, and 
others of a dogmatic turn of mind—have 
long declared that good is stronger than 
evil, Stronger, they imply, to conquer 
and vanquish, so that where good con- 
tends with evil the former inevitably wins. 
This doctrine has so charming an air that 
it is little wonder there exists a deep- 
rooted prejudice against having it in- 
quired into, To east as much as a glance 
at it demonstrates sharply its regrettable 
fallibility in the small affairs of life. Al- 
most any incident chosen at hazard will 
prove it. One infinitesimal baby without 
mind or manners will reduce a group of 
intellectual dignified adults to the lowest 
permissible stage of capering vacuity. 
‘They make no attempt to raise the baby 
to their high level. In strength and num- 
bers, not to mention the formidable 
panoply of their intellect, they outdo him 
immeasurably, but by instantly capitu- 
lating they avow their attainments to be 
but cumbersome embarrassments. They 
throw aside all they have garnered by 
years of studious care and make hearty 
efforts to achieve a partial imitation of 
the infant’s babbling blankness. Every 
adult asset they have is a handicap in 
communicating with one whose chief char- 
acteristic is his lacks, and it is naught 
but cowardice if they fail to see in their 
visit to the baby a comically depressing 
allegory. 

The higher your evolution, the more 
unfitted you are to live with people of 
a contented crassness. All ruefully you 
see your virtues turn to absurdities on 
vour hands as Cinderella’s coach and four 
turned into mice and a pumpkin on the 
stroke of twelve. The mice scampered 
away and the pumpkin was an awkward- 
iy compromising object to have about. 
Delicacies, sensibilities, shades, and court- 
only fit one for encounters with 
those armed in the same way. When one’s 
adversary comes accoutered in a heavy 
armor of bluntness and blindness every 
virtue which at other times aids one turns 
into vulnerable points and receives the 
painful stamp of that colossal heavy- 
handedness. What are adornments in the 
eves of the few are objectionable whimsies 
in the eyes of the many, and it is the 
many who surround us. Most virtues 
are but high negatives. They are the 
things we will not say or do or think. 
They consist in a thousand refusals to 
employ the rough implement, so that when 
in the society of those who fill the air 
with the clatter of their heavy intruding 
steps and vulgarly dense words the finer 
virtues are apt to cut a sorry figure. 

If one has sheltered spots which are 
entered roughly, one is but made to feel 
the bitterness of being penalized for what 
should bring pleasure and respect. There 
is no redress possible for wounds re- 
ceived, as te use the only weapon that 
would be understood sufficiently to be 
effective would sicken one in the enunci- 
ating and again in the remembering. ‘It 
is a lonely affair being too far ahead on 
the road of evolution. Ahead are the dark 
questionings and uncertainties, with the 
light so distant as to seem at times a 
will-o’-the-wisp, while behind come the 
taunts and missiles of those following, 
directed at one’s exposed rear and in- 
stigated by the fondness for stagnating 
retention of worn-out prejudices. The 
majority have so many comforts. 

When a fellow-traveler is apart there is 
always the possibility that he must be 
in front, and when we complain that a 
companion is not human, who knows but 
that he may be nearer the superhuman 
than we? Our contention that, though 
looking at him attentively, we cannot see 
all the natural homely attributes of a 
man is silenced if we wonder even for 
a moment whether it be not because he 
has his face turned toward something far 
in the distance, 

If we (not that large impersonal body 
called for convenience “ we.” but just the 
blundering, hotly indignant, and _ fre- 
quently remorseful human) find ourselves 
apart, and are assisted by the egotism 
we can cach call to aid to interpret our 
position as being one of advance, the 
solace of the interpretation is small. We 
may be ahead. but sheepishly and shame- 
iacedly we feel our condition to be mueh 
like that of a figure in a nightmare, 
isolated in the midst of the public glare 
by his inadequate costume of a_ short 
shift and one tight riding-boot. With 
density pushing against us we need a 
strong counter-thrust of sueh an old- 
fashioned thing as patience; and. unless 
the opposite wall is to fall with a choking 
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THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
bottle. .*, . 





Uss BROWN'S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. e%e 
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THIS AGE OF LUXURY 


WEARY WALKER: “Gettin’ mighty pertickler, ole Ginger is. 
Won’t sleep out now ’cept ’e finds a flower-bed.”—From “The Tatler.” 





Wherever quality gathers — 
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“THE WORLDS BEST TABLE WATER 
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The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 


to serve through cracked ice. 
Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO.., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York 











Overholt Rye 


** Same for 100 years’’ 
accounts for its wide popularity. 
A rich, mellow whiskey aged in the 
wood and bottled in bond—of uni- 
form quality and purity. Be sure 
to order “OVERHOLT ”— it’s really 
the very best 


A. Overholt & Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











BOTTS BITTER 








Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


25c i ta! . 
€. W. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
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clatter and earry us with it into the 
mélée of tumbling bricks, we must be 
buttressed with the remembrance that 
every one is in a rather worse predicament 
than ours. If we are to bear incorrigible 
humanity it must be with the assistance 
of something equally strong—a laugh at 
its powerlessness to hurt unless we cry 
“a touch,” or a negative so big that it 
annuls small pricks and prevents our 
minor negatives, those hothouse virtues of 
our tenderest care, from spoiling woefully 
on our hands. 


A landseape of stunted trees and stubble 
fields, or a stretch of smoke-stacks and 
house-tops. is as ill at ease in brilliant 
sunshine as a slave in the presence of a 
courtier—if so mutually trying an en- 
counter may be supposed and used as a 
simile. They are dully irritating in their 
resignation to their own ugliness and one 
turns away half from acquiescence in their 
opinion of themselves, half from vexation 
at the lack of spirit in letting themselves 
so go. To be plain and made uncom- 
jortable by beauty is to have two draw- 
backs. One might at least have the cour- 
age of one’s ugliness. 

Then comes a day as dull as the scene 
and the gray roof-tops meet the gray 
mist, and, melted by their shared lack of 
loveliness, they exhibit such an _ inter 
change of sympathy that countless deli- 
cacies result. It is as though they said, 
“We are all just failures together, we 
might as well get what gaiety we can 
out of it;” and so, tenderly, with such a 
world of soft enhancing lights and gentiy 
veiling shadows, they quietly and wist- 
fully create a kindly beauty in each other. 





Heligoland, the Bird-trap 


THE island of Heligoland, in the North 
Sea, is a triangular rock of perhaps a 
hundred acres, but there is probably no 
spot of equal size on the earth’s surface 
that is of more interest to the ornitholo- 
gist. Nearly every one on the island is a 
born ornithologist. The flight and note of 
every bird are familiar to every islander. 
A new bird is instantly detected. The 
fisherman steers with a gun by his side: 
the peasant digs his potatoes with a gun 
on the turf, and a heap of birds on his 
coat. 

Every bird that appears is_ whistled 
within range with marvelous skill. The 
common sorts are eaten, the rare ones sold 
to the bird-stuffer, and the new ones taken 
to the ornithologists. 

The autumnal migration is a spectacle 
that ornithologists from all over the world 
are wont to attend. On one such ocea- 
sion a distinguished bird-student was 
waked at half-past twelve in the morning 
with the news that the migration had al- 
ready begun. Hastily dressing himself, he 
at once made for the lighthouse. The 
night was almost pitch dark, but the town 
was astir. In every street men with large 
lanterns and a sort of angler’s landing-net 
were making for the lighthouse. 

At the lighthouse an interesting sight 
presented itself. The whole zone of light 
within range of the mirrors was alive with 
birds coming and going. Nothing else was 
visible in the darkness of the night but the 
lantern of the lighthouse vignetted in a 
drifting sea of birds. From the darkness 
in the east clouds of birds were emerging 
in an uninterrupted stream. 

-No one could guess how many hundreds 
of thousands of birds there passed in a 
couple of hours, but the stray birds which 
the lighthouse-keeper succeeded in secur- 
ing, as they fluttered against the wire- 


. netting, amounted to almost three hundred. 


The night was starless and the town in- 
visible, but the island looked like the out- 
skirts of a well-lighted city, being sprin- 
kled all over with brilliant lanterns. 
Many larks alighted on the ground to rest, 
and allowed the islanders to pass their 
nets over them. On some nights as many 
as fifteen thousand skylarks have been 
taken on the island. At about three 
o’clock in the morning the clouds broke. 
the stars came out, and the migration 
came to an end, or was continued above 
the range of human vision. 





A Canal of Steel 


In connection with the Nile irrigation 
system at Wadi Kom-Ombo there,has been 
constructed a canal of steel, five thousand 
two hundred feet in length, whereby water 
from the service reservoir is distributed 
to the earth canals. 

In section this metallic canal is U- 
shaped, twenty feet broad and twelve feet 
deep. It is made up of seventeen sections, 
connected by expansion joints, and the 
riveted steel plates of which it consists 
are six millimeters in thickness. During 
the construction the engineers were 
troubled among other things by the. un- 
equal expansion cf the metal. The expan- 
sion was greatest on the side where the 
sun happened to shine-full upon the plates, 
and the inequality was often sufficient to 
displace the end of a section about to be 
joined as much as four inches to one side 
or the other. 
































PRAISE FOR BOTH 


BOOK AND AUTHOR 





MISS 
GIBBIE GAULT 


new novel by the 
al of MARY CARY 


“Not since the time when ‘David Harum’ made its first bow 
in American storyville have readers come across such refreshing 
originality and crispness.’ ’—Oregonian, Portland, Oregon. 

“The quaint sayings and acute comments on events in every 
chapter give a spicy flavor to the story that puts it in the first 
rank of village portraiture.’””-—The Outlook, New York. 

““A new Mary Cary book, and as brisk and refreshing as its 
predecessor.”’—Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“Mary Cary appears once more in this story, a Mary grown “Pp 
but just as lovable, just as sweetly earnest, just as true.” 
Book-News Monthly, Phila. 

“‘A quaint and interesting and generally delightful person is 
this Miss Gibbie Gault.’’—Register-Leader, Des Moines, Iowa. 

“A book one cannot afford to miss for its healthful, hopeful 
atmosphere.””—Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Written with the spontaneous freshness characteristic of 
Mrs. Bosher’s work.’’— ashington Star. 

“‘Mrs. Bosher is peculiarly apt in saying things that go straight 
to the point.””—New York Times. 

“Mary Cary made strong friends of us all last year, and so the 
glad ot welcomes her now as she comes again.’””—Ezaminer, 
Los Angeles, California. 

“The readers of ‘Miss Gibbie Gault’ will meet a lot of curious 
folk, and he or she will not be sorry that the acquaintances have 
been made, for they have a tendency to cheer the most down- 
hearted.” —News, Detroit, Mich. 

“Mrs. McDougal’s mag ge are worth the price of the 
book if there were nelidiw else.’ ispatch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

“The story’s chief interest lies in the revelations of Miss 





By 
Kate Langley 
Bosher 


“The tale is fascinating in its sweet, homely, realism, as re- 
freshing and grateful as a cool breeze on a sultry summer day.”’— 
Boston Globe 

“In ‘Miss Gibbie Gault’ we have artistic portraiture of the 
most delicate sort—one of the cameos of literature.’ —Richmond 
Journal. 

“None will finish the book without thanking the author for 
the keen pleasure it has given and the vision of something good 
in human nature.’”’—Herald, Boston, Mass. 

“Miss Gibbie Gault is so admirably depicted that she is likely 





to remain one of the characters in fiction whom we know better 
than most real people of our acquaintance.””—T mes, Hartford, 
Conn. 

“Few as charming stories as ‘Mary Cary,’ that little book of 
the heart, have ever been written and every one of the thousands 
who read the book will follow her fortunes just as eagerly through 
new paths in ‘Miss Gibbie Gault.’’”—Mirror, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. 


“Tt is a genuine pleasure to meet Mary Cary again, for she 
improves with age; and as for Miss Gibbie—we recommend the 
making of her acquaintance.”—New York Press. 

“Full of quaint and caustic humor and amusing situations, 
‘Miss Gibbie Gault’ takes its place as a notable novel of village 
life and character.”—Bellman, Minneapolis, Minn. 

“Tt was a little more than a year ago that the reading people 
of America, to say nothing of foreign parts, had the epoch- 

making experience of meeting Mary Cary. She is the real heroine 
of the new story, and what she does for Yorkburg she does for 
those who read about it—stimulates, sweetens, brightens, 





Gibbie’s unique character.””—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. KATE LANGLEY 


“The humor of the book is sound and wholesome and its humor 
is contagious.” —Times, Brooklyn, N 





BOYHER of view which made ‘Mary Cary’ delightful.””—Albany Argus. 


pleases.” —New York Observer. 
“Tt has much the eo quality of bright wit and unusual points 








“All the people who knew and loved Mary Cary will be so 4 


gaa “There’s a lot of truth to nature in the book, a lot of honest 





glad to meet her again.””—Herald, Lexington, Ky. 
“A delightful continuation of the story of Mary Cary and, all 


told, is even a better book than that first very successful work,” With Frontispiece ‘“‘A reincarnation is a more difficult task than a creation. And 
—Banner, Nashville, Tenn. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.20 net yet Mrs. Bosher has succeeded so well that for ‘Miss Gibbie 

“Even exceeding in literary skill ‘Mary Cary.’”—News- 
Leader, Richmond, Va. 





By REX BEACH 


Author of “The Silver Hor 


YW aie rush of action, intensity 
bye, of surprise and humor, 

Pictures by Christy Rex Beach has here out- 
stripped himself. «The Ne’er-Do-Well” is a young 
American with a fight on his hands, and it isn’t an easy 
fight to win. He goes to Panedin. This new scene 
is even richer than Alaska. 

Here are various kinds of Americans—some with 
swarthy skins—and the Spanish girl, her father, his 
enemies—a motley crew. 

Through it all is the joy, the zest, the enthusiasm 
of youth in action. “The conquest of the Isthmus by 
the canal engineers and the counterplots of jealous 
workers run through the story. One Young American 
from the reckless idler at the beginning—which gives 
the novel its titke—becomes a man of the sort to do 


things. 
Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy. Post8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net 





HARPER & BROTHERS 


sentiment and thought and—thanks—a lot of humor, quick and 
sane, merry and hearty.’””—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


Gault,’ as for ‘Mary Cary,’ nothing but success can be prophe- 
sied.”’—Times-Dispatch, Richmond, Va. 
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FTER more than ~~ i) dullN I, Hip 


years given continuous ; 
ly to writing it—perfecting eects : 
and developing her wonderful theme--Mrs. Deland 
has at last completed «The Iron Woman.” Like its 
predecessor it is a novel of spiritual struggle and deep 
human emotion—but it rises to an even greater height 
than “The Awakening of Helena Richie.” The story 
is compact and swiftly moving. From beginning to 
end its human appeal never flags, and, despite the 
touches of profound pathos, it has a wholesome sanity 
and cheerful every-dayness that reminds one of the * Old 
Chester Tales.” 

No serial ever published in Harper's Magazine 
brought forth the favorable comment of so many people. 

The foremost critic in America, after reading it seri- 
ally (the only serial he has read serially in ten years), 
said: “It is the greatest novel America has produced.” 


Illustrations by F.Walter Taylor. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 




















The Spirit of Thanksgiving 


‘Prepare Generous Bounty 


| Pies is Make 
Rolls to Bake 
Bread to Bake 


ae 


The Turkey 
Is Only Halt 
s The Dinner 
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Use GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


and Bake the Golden Harvest into Bread 











Eventually — Why Not Now? 





